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Introduction’ 


_ The burgeoning literature on African refugees is of a recent origin. The 
amount of work that existed until the second half of the 1970s was quite 
limited. Today, however, even though much remains to be done, some 
progress has been made in the right direction, but there are still certain 
areas that are hardly researched empirically. There is, for example, a 
dearth of empirical research on the relations between aid agencies, 
governments and refugees. With the exception of a few cases, the 
_ policies and practices of host governments and aid agencies, including 
the UNHCR, are rarely subjected to rigorous critical research. Whether 
this is a result of unconscious neglect or a deliberate omission on the 
_part of researchers due to vested interests is debatable. Refugee issues 
are by their very nature sensitive, but this is exacerbated by the fact that 
researchers are considerably compromised by their reliance on agencies 
for funding and access and their alleged concern for refugees. The fear 
of host and home governments and agencies among researchers on 
refugee studies seems to be universal and the result of this has been to 
_ compromise the fundamentais of scientific research. Instead of writing 
to question conventional wisdom and to raise uncomfortable issues with 
the aim of generating data and analysis as close to truth as possible, 
there is a discernible tendency among scholars to compromise this. A 
considerable number of researchers seem to write to please and praise 
host governments and agencies for the "indomitable efforts they make 
to alleviate the plight of refugees". Nothing could be more threatening 
to scholarship than this attitude. The present knowledge on African 
refugees is greatly influenced by some forms of moralization or 
_ partisanship. | 
The 1980s has been a decade of problems and challenges to the 
continent. Problem areas are often attractive to researchers and, asa 
result, a considerable amount of work has been produced in the last 
decade. It is important to point out here that the establishment of the 
Refugee Studies Programme at Queen Elizabeth House, University of 
Oxford, has been of considerable significance in documentation and 


" It is a genuine pleasure to acknowledge the debts I have acquired in the course of 
writing this paper. My friend, Teblez Tesfa-Michael, has been a constant source of 
inspiration and support. I am grateful for her editorial advice and sensitive criticism. Ken 
Wilson read the draft of the manuscript, and offered important suggestions for its 
improvement. I am also deeply indebted to Lynn Karlsson for her constructive editorial 
comments. 

This paper was first presented at the international seminar held in Arusha, Tanzania, 30 
July-4 August 1990 on "Refugees in Africa: Improving Relief Assistance and the Search for 
Durable Solutions", sponsored by the International Development Research Centre. 
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production of knowledge about refugees. African refugees which have 
been neglected for decades have begun to receive some academic 
attention. 

In a review paper like this, it is difficult to do justice to the corpus of 
knowledge that exists on the subject and my approach is bound to be 
selective at the risk of some serious omissions. Hence, what I intend to 
do is select certain areas of central concern and to review the literature 
from such points of departure. The paper may not strictly represent a 
classical state of the art exercise, in the sense that it does not limit itself 
to the task of presenting briefly what we already know and to a modest 
critique of what we know, but it also includes some reflections on the 
African refugee problem in a historical perspective. 

The areas selected include: theoretical considerations, problems of 
data; causes of the refugee problem; assistance—emergency relief, local 
settlement refugee aid and development—and refugee impact on host 
societies. 


Theoretical Issues 


In 1983 I wrote that the "state of refugee research in Africa is lamen- 
tably poor". However, by now as we shall see below, the subject has 
become the central focus of several serious social scientists. There is 
still, however, no solid theory to describe, explain and predict refugee 
flows nor to base sound policy formulation and implement assistance 
programmes. Wijbrandi attributes this lacunae, first, to lack of adequate 
professional experience among UNHCR staff; second, to the political 
nature of the problem which precludes adoption of a solution based on 
advice or scientific findings because ultimately decisions or solutions are 
influenced by a whole range of producer-host governments’ policy 
considerations; third, to the emergency nature of the problem which 
induces specialists to concentrate on immediate needs, thereby leaving 
time to reflect on the situation. This is exacerbated by high staff turn- 
over in NGOs which hampers the formation of a "collective memory", 
leading to loss of experience.’ Every refugee situation is also likely to 
be different and likely to require a different approach and response. 
Refugee studies are by their very nature inter-disciplinary which may 
sometimes prove prejudicial to theory formation. 


1 = 3 : 
J.B. Wijbrandi, Organized and Spontaneous Settlement in Eastern Sudan: Two Case 


Studies on Integration of Rural Refugees. Free University Amsterdam, Faculty of Economics 
1986. } 
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Neo-classical economic theory explains migration as free choice exer- 
cised by a subject to take advantage of actual or perceived economic or 
social opportunity outside their area of habitual residence. In other | 
words, people migrate in response to existing or perceived economic in- 
centives. This model is inadequate to explain refugee movements for the 
simple reason that refugees are people who move against their will.? 
One of the boldest attempts to theorize was made by E.F. Kunz? who 
regards one of the two forms of refugee movements, namely acute, as 
a kinetic process in which the subjects concerned flee, automatically, in 
response to external pressure applied. Kunz compares "acute refugee 
movements" with the movement of a billiard ball characterized by, 


_ +. a singular absence of self-propelling forces. Their progress more often than not 


resembles the movement of the billiard ball: devoid of inner direction their path oe 


is governed by the kinetic factors of inertia, friction and the vectors of outside 
forces applied on them.* 


When applied to the African refugee situation Kunz’s theoretical 
construct is criticized by some researchers. A. Hansen, for example, 
argues that refugee flights are neither automatic nor inevitable.° 
Kibreab also argued that in the majority of cases, people, no matter 
how pressured, may still be able to exercise some form of residual 
power to influence their decision as well as their destination.® There is 
also no established theory on the impact of traumatic flight on the 
behaviour of refugees in the post-flight period. The dominant view 
among aid agencies and host governments is that refugees undergo 
severe forms of trauma and as a result they become immobilized and 
nostalgically obsessed with the past.’ The logical consequence of this is 


* For a more elaborate discussion on this see G. Kibreab, Refugees and Development in 
Africa: The Case of Eritrea. Trenton, N.J.,: The Red Sea Press, 1987, chapter 3. 


> EF. Kunz, "The Refugee in Flight: Kinetic Models and Forms of Displacement". 
International Migration Review, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1973. 


* Thid. 
ia Hansen, "Refugee Dynamics: Angolans in Zambia 1966-1972". International 
Migration Review, Vol. 15,‘no. 1, 1981. ' 


: Kibreab, Refugees and Development, op. cit. 


: See, for example, M. Schultz, The Port Sudan Small Scale Enterprises Programme. 
Paper for the UNHCR/ICVA Workshop on Development Approach to Refugee Assistance, 
1985. Diegues, the former UNHCR rural settlement specialist, for example, states that "very 
often refugees lose not only material assets (tools, animals, etc.) but also the organization 
of their whole socio-economic foundation, which collapses ... ". A.C.S. Diegues, "UNHCR 
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that refugees are assumed to be in a state of helplessness in which their 
ability to plan a future has disappeared and outsiders have to do for 
them what they previously did for themselves. That is the reason why 
international responses to refugee situations, especially at the initial 
phase, are characterized by autocratic paternalism. 

There are, however, a few who argue that the experience of flight, 
instead of benumbing and immobilizing refugees can generate certain 
psychological behaviours which can make refugees creative, innovative 
and dexterous.® Keller identifies three characteristics, namely guilt, 
invulnerability and aggressiveness, resulting from traumatic flight. He 
argues that refugees suffer from guilt for not having fled earlier so that 
relatives and friends who perished might have been saved. Refugees are 
survivors and as a result feel invulnerable. This sense of guilt and 
invulnerability combine to create aggressiveness which may be mani- 
fested either in physical violence or in economic risk-taking, innovative- 
ness and creativity.” As a result refugees could play a central role in the 
process of economic growth and social development in their countries 
of asylum. 


The Magnitude of the African Refugee Problem — The 
Problem of Population Data 


How many refugees are there in Africa? The true answer is that no 
body knows. Precise statistics on African refugees are either not 
available or when available are most unreliable." Statistics on African 


Experience with Rural Settlement Planning for Refugees in Africa". Managing Rural 
Settlements for Refugees in Africa, Proceedings of a Workshop on the follow-up to Arusha 
Recommendations on Rural Refugees in Africa, Dar es Salaam, 1981. 


8 S.L. Keller, Uprooting and Social Change: The Role of Refugees in Development. Delhi: 
Monchar Book Service, 1975. 


Ibid.; For some examples, see B. Stein, Refugees and Economic Activities in Africa. 
Paper for the Khartoum Seminar on Refugees, 11-14 September, 1982; G. Kibreab, African 
Refugees: Reflections on the African Refugee Problem. Trenton, N.J.: Africa World Press, 
1985. For an insightful and interesting attempt at theorizing in the area of integration see 
Wijbrandi, op. cit. 


'° See R. Chambers, Rural Refugees in Africa: What the Eye Does Not See. Paper for 
the African Studies Association Symposium on Refugees, London 13-14 September 1979; 
N. Williams, Role of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees in Africa, JIU/A.85. 
Geneva, 1986 (mimeo); H. Christensen, Refugees and Pioneers: History and Field Study of 
a Burundian Settlement in Tanzania. UNRISD, Geneva, 1985; Kibreab, African Refugees, op. 
cit.; T.F. Betts, "Refugees and Integrated Rural Development in Africa", Africa Today, Vol. 
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refugees therefore suffer from unavailability, periodical lags, contradic- 
tions and the incomparability of data from different sources. 

For purposes of provision of assistance, African host governments 

‘Must convert refugees into figures and these figures are often based on 
guesses. [he "guesses" are seldom neutral. They are often coloured by 
economic, political and diplomatic considerations. Although it is known 
that available statistics are often unreliable, researchers quote different 
figures for the same category of refugees and for the same period, 
which often creates confusion for those who want to understand the 
exact magnitude of the problem. 

To give a few examples—P. Enahoro quotes a figure of 1.1 million 
refugees for 1976" and the Records of the High Commissioner’s 
Office show 1.2 million.'? The Arusha Conference in 1979 adopted a 
working figure of 5 million’; but the World Refugee Survey published 
by US Committee for Refugees gave a figure of 3.5 million for the same 
year. Zollner also uses a figure of 5 million for the same year.’° For 
1981 Kibreab uses 2.3 million based on UNHCR* sources while, the 
OAU uses 5 million.’ H. Lewis observes that the total number of 

_ refugees in Somalia was estimated at less than half of what is officially 
claimed. H. Christensen also claims that the total number of refugees 

reported by the government of Somalia was even more than the total — 
number of people who lived in the Ogaden before the war.” 


31, No. 1, 1984; S. Petterman, "A Comparative Survey of Two Decades of International 
Assistance to Refugees in Africa". Africa Today, Vol. 31, No. 1, 1984. 


oP Enahoro, "African Refugees". Africa, No. 57, May 1976. 


ae A. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Off. reco: 32nd 
session, Sup. No. 12 (A/32/12), 1977 


'S LG. Eriksson et al, An Analyzing Account of the Conference on the African Refugee 
Problem, Arusha, May 1979. Uppsala: SIAS, 1981. 


“* Quoted in Stein, Op. cit. 


ML. Zollner, "The Plight of Africa’s Five Million Refugees". Unesco Courier, 34th 
year, 1981. 


- Kibreab, African Refugees, op. cit. 
‘’ OAU, "The African Refugees". Newsletter, ISSUE, No. 5, 1984. 


8 H. Lewis, "Social Analysis: Jalalaqsi Agricultural and Relocation Project". Africare, 
Mogadushu, 1982 (mimeo). 


eH. Christensen, Survival Strategies For and By Camp Refugees: Report on a Six-Week 
Exploratory Sociological Field Study into the Food Situation of Refugees in Camps in 
Somalia. UNRISD, Geneva, 1982 (mimeo). 
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Why are reliable statistics on African refugees lacking? The reasons 
are varied, but the most important ones are political, bureaucratic and 
logistical. It is important to realize that the phenomenon of unreliable 
population statistics is widespread in most African countries, even 
regarding non-refugee populations.” Reasons why there are no reliable 
refugee statistics include: 

(i) Even though Art 2(2) of the OAU Convention stipulates that 
asylum is a humanitarian and a peaceful act, there are still some 
governments in Africa that do not accept asylum seekers from some 
friendly countries for fear of jeopardizing their relations with the 
countries concerned. For example, Gabon does not accept refugees 
from UDECA” and Djibouti from Somalia.” The number of asylum 
seekers in these countries is, therefore, unknown because they are not 
registered as refugees or asylum seekers.” These people were not only 
excluded from the international refugee support systems, but they were 
also neglected by researchers for fear of embarrassing the governments 
concerned. 

(ii) A large proportion of African refugees are often spontaneously 
settled among people who speak the same language and who have a 
similar culture. Spontaneous settlement in such a situation is not easily 
amenable to enumeration.” Many researchers have reported difficul- 
ties in identifying such refugees.” For example, Wijbrandi in Eastern 
Sudan,” Lugusha in Kigoma region of Tanzania,”’ Freund and 


© On the problems of the reliability of official statistics in Africa see D. Remmer, 
"Official Statistics". Social Science Research Methods: An African Handbook. M. Peil with 
Contributions by P.K. Mitchell and D. Remmer, 1988. 


*! See Williams, op. cit. UDECA refers to Union Douaniére des Etats d’Afrique 


Centrale which includes Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo and Equatorial 
Guinea. 


** bid. 
*° Chambers, Rural Refugees in Africa, op. cit. 


** See E.A. Lugusha, A Final Report of A Socio-Economic Survey of Barundi Refugees 
in Kigoma Region. Economic Research Bureau, University of Dares Salaam, 1981 (mimeo); 
P.J. Freund and K. Kalumba, Spontaneously Settled Refugees in Northwestern Province, 
Zambia. Institute for African Studies, University of Zambia, Lusaka, 1985 (mimeo). 


wise bo Betts, "Rural Refugees in Africa". International Migration Review, Vol. 15, No. 1; 
A. El-Beshir, Some Notes from Problems of Settlement of Migrants and Refugees in 
Sudanese Society. Paper for the Khartoum Seminar on Refugees, Khartoum 11-14 
September 1982; Freund and Kalumba, op. cit.; Lugasha, op. cit. 


ry Wijbrandi, op. cit. 
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Kalumba in Zambia* and Abdelsalaam in Port Sudan.” The govern- 
ments of Sudan” and Zambia* were also faced with such difficulties 
when they attempted to relocate the self-settled refugees within their 
territories. Furthermore the Ethiopian refugees in Somalia, Mozam- 
bicans in Zimbabwe, the Angolans in Zambia and Zaire and the 
Eritrean Beni Amer in the Sudan are not easy to distinguish from the 
local communities since they largely belong to similar, often highly 
interactive, societies. That is the reason why self-settled refugees, 
compared to refugees in organized self-settlements, are under-represent- 
ed in refugee studies. 

(iii) There are some African governments that treat refugee influxes 
as "brothers" rather than asylum seekers.” For example, the over one 
million refugees from Guinea in Senegal, Ivory Coast and other West 
African countries had to wait for Sekouture’s death to be called refu- 
gees.” These people were not only ignored by the UNHCR or the 


host governments, but by researchers as well. The bulk of the literature ~ 


on African refugee studies is about recognized refugees. Research on 
people who are not treated by host governments as asylum seekers is 
considered by researchers as too sensitive. 

(iv) Refugee statistics are sometimes exaggerated due to double- 
counting.“ J. Appe, an Ugandan refugee in Southern Sudan, saw many 
refugees abandoning their old houses to move to new settlements, 
leaving one relative in the old settlements.* He observes "this move- 
ment added to the chaotic population statistics". 


sah Lugusha, op. cit. 
* Freund and Kalumba, op. cit. 


a Fl-Beshir, op. cit.; M.M. Abdel Salam et al., Socio-Economic Survey of Spontaneously 
Settled Refugees in Port Sudan. Economic and Social Research Council, National Council 
for Research, Research Report No. 13, Khartoum, 1982. 


- El-Beshir, op. cit. 


day Hansen, "Managing Refugees: Zambia’s Response to Angolan Refugees 1966-1977". 
Disasters, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1979. 


- Chambers, Rural Refugees in Africa, op. cit. 

= Ibid.; Williams, op. cit. 

a Chambers, Rural Refugees in Africa, op. cit. 

“os Appe, "Obstacles in Assisting Refugees". Disasters, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1984. 


- Ibid; see also B. Harrell-Bond, Imposing Aid Emergency Assistance to Refugees. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1986. 
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(v) In order to generate sympathy for the plight of refugees in the 
donor countries,” or in order to gain economic benefits for them- 
selves,® African governments may exaggerate refugee Statistics. 
Sometimes these exaggerated figures may avert mass starvation. R. 
Mister, the former Oxfam representative in Somalia, for example, states 
that mass starvation was averted in the refugee camps because refugee 
statistics were inflated and the provision per capita became higher.” 
The total number of refugees in Somalia reported by the Government 
is contested by many observers.** Some observers even claim that 
HCR’s attempt to carry out a census of the refugees in the camps was 
sabotaged by the National Refugee Commission under the threat of 
duress and other machinations because deeply entrenched interests 
were at stake.*! It is important to observe, however, that many consul- 
tants and even some researchers instead of questioning the reliability of 
the statistics relied on the same to draw wrong conclusions. 

(vi) Governments may also exaggerate the number of refugees or 
returnees, in the former case in order to discredit politically the 
refugees’ country of origin,” and in the latter to gain political credibili- 
ty.° J. Crisp, for example, argues that countries such as Ethiopia and 
Uganda " ... have provided greatly exaggerated estimates of retur- 
nees."“* In 1983 Ethiopia reported that about 300,000 refugees had 
returned from Somalia, while no change was reported in the latter.” 


>” Kibreab, African Refugees, op. cit. 


seal Crisp, "Refugee Repatriation: New Pressures and Problems", Migration World, Vol. 
XIV, No. 5, 1986. 


*? R. Mister, Constraints on the Relief and Resettlement of Refugees: the Somali 
Experience. Oxfam, Mogadishu, 1982. 


9 Lewis, op. cit; UNHCR, Review and Proposals for Reorientation of UNHCR 


Assistance in Somalia, TSS Mission Report 86/12 


"| See J.B. Tucker, "The Politics of Refugees in Somalia". Horn of Africa, Vol. 5, No. 2, 
1982; S.R. Waldron and J. Waldron, "Is There a Future for Ogaden Refugees". Cultural 
Survival Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 1, Spring 1984. 


a Chambers, Rural Refugees in Africa, op. cit. 

a3 Crisp, op. cit. 

* Thid. 

*® See H. Hudson, "Canada ’adopts’ Ogaden Towns." Refugees, March 1985. 


*° G. Kibreab, Refugees in Somalia: A Burden, An Opportunity and A Challenge. Ottawa: 
International Development Research Centre, 1990. 
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It is surprising to see researchers relying on such figures without even 
pointing out the contradictions. 

(vii) Some governments deliberately underestimate the numbers and 
the plight of refugees in order to protect the political image of their 
neighbouring governments. Ugandans in Kenya are a case in point.” 

(viii) In Africa, the concept of refugee is quite broad and it is not as 
precise as it used to be in the case of the post World War II refugees 
in Europe. Under the prevailing economic hardship that has befallen 
the continent (Africa), it is difficult to distinguish among political, 
environmental, economic and war victims. Resources are often lacking 
for screening and all people who flee from countries where there are 
events that disrupt the public order are deemed prima facie refugees. It 


is also difficult to distinguish between returnees and internally displaced ~— 


persons. That is the reason why the United Nations General Assembly 
often asks the UNHCR to lend its "good offices" to assist persons in 
refugee like-situations.* | 

(xi) The assessment of the number of African refugees is also exacer- 
bated by the emergence of new situations all the time” not only due 
to new influxes, but also due to returnees as well. 

(x) Refugees may also deliberately exaggerate their numbers partly to 
dramatize their plight and partly to discredit the government which 
prompted their flight.’ Researchers who rely on such information 
uncritically may not be able to see the real picture of the situation. K. 
Deheny also thinks that the reason why the magnitude and the plight 
of African refugees remains unknown is first, that oppressive govern- 
ments ban journalists, second, that those who speak out are harassed, 
third that some refrain from speaking out of fear of jeopardizing other 
people’s lives and fourth, that the oppressive propaganda machine in 


yy. Tandon, "Ugandan Refugees in Kenya: A Community of Enforced Self-Reliance", 
Disasters, Vol. 8, No. 4, 1984. 


*® Since the late 1960s the United Nations GA has been passing resolutions authorizing 
the High Commissioner for Refugees to lend his "good offices" to assist persons outside the 
Office’s competence. Historically these have included African refugees (before the coming 
into force of the Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees in 1967 which repealed the 
time limit imposed by the 1951 Convention), returnees, internally displaced persons and in 
recent years environmental refugees. See GA res. 1672 (XVI); 1388 (XIV); 1286 (XII); 
1500 (XV); 1671 (XVI). 


sf Enahoro, op. cit. 
ee Chambers, Rural Refugees in Africa, op. cit. 


ec Tandon, op. cit. 
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some countries is so powerful that false information prevails and people 
die without being heard.” 

(xi) K. Deheny also thinks that the reason why the magnitude and the 
plight of African refugees remains unknown is first, oppressive govern- 
ments ban journalists, second, those who speak out are harassed, third, 
some refrain from speaking out of fear of jeopardizing other people’s 
lives and fourth, the oppressive propaganda machine in some countries 
is so powerful that false information prevails and people die without 
being heard.” 

(xii) Some countries such as the front-line states may not reveal the 
number of South African refugees for fear of reprisals by South 
Africa.”* 

(xiii) The chaos which characterizes African refugee statistics is also 
a reflection of UNHCR’s failure to develop a reliable method for the 
collection of first hand information, despite three decades of involve- 
ment with African refugees.” 

What are the consequences of this statistical chaos on the state of 
research? Despite their reservations and scepticism, all actors in the 
refugee field—whether inter-governmental, non-governmental or 
researchers—still largely rely on official statistics. Despite their con- 
tinued reliance on these statistics and their failure to offer an alter- 
native, all try to indicate their scepticism by prefixing their figures with 
the word "official", which as Tandon points out makes room for 
unofficial guesses.*° Sometimes the unofficial guesses are as bad if not 
worse. The dilemma facing the UNHCR is clear because it provides 
assistance to refugees only when requested to do so by host govern- 
ments, and openly challenging government statistics may jeopardize its 
protection and assistance activities. The same may apply to NGOs, but 
there may be some that may find the inflated figures useful for the 
purpose of fund-raising.” 


Be Ke Deheny, "The Plight of the Refugee: A Case in Point: Africa". Migration News, 1, 
January 1981. 


** Thid. 
es Williams, op. cit. 


> Tbid. 


a Tandon, op. cit. 


>” Tbid. 
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Researchers are not, however, constrained by such diplomatic niceties 
and there is no justification for them to base their analysis on statistics 
that they consider to be unreliable. Most researchers, however, lack the 
time and resources to collect their own primary statistics and those who 
have the resources may find this activity time and energy consuming, 
hence the tendency is to rely on what is available and to draw conclu- 
sions without solid foundations. This is exacerbated by the dominant 
obsession among researchers within the Western scientific tradition, 
which places heavy emphasis on objectivity, quantification and the 


measurement of information. Statistics in the social sciences are nothing — 


more than a tool for collecting, analyzing, inferring and presenting data. 
It is common knowledge that host governments in Africa do not use 
Statistical method to collect refugee statistics. The central issue is, 
therefore, whether researchers, by using these kind of sources, can carry 
out a meaningful analysis on which to base general conclusions that 
have implications on policy formulation and the implementation of 
assistance programmes. 


Demographic Data on African Refugees 


A short discussion of the literature on the demographic features of 
African refugees can illustrate the chaotic nature of African refugee 
Statistics. The dominant view is that the general feature of the refugee 
populations is the absence of adult men and predominance of women 
and children. The argument is based in the following logic.°* Armed. _ 
conflicts are often the cause of refugee flights. Women and children flee 
to neighbouring countries to seek international protection and assistance 
while the men may have been killed, imprisoned or left behind, to fight, 
to tend economic assets, farms or herds etc. If we take the example 
of the refugees in Somalia the literature abounds with inconsistent 


°8 T use the word logic because I have yet to come across a single study based on field 
research which supports this view. The argument is plausible at the level of formal logic but 
has no empirical basis. 


A Adepeju, "The Dimension of the Refugee Problem in Africa". African Affairs, 
Vol.81, No.22, 1982; Stein, op. cit.; L. Young, "A general assessment of the environmental 
impact of refugees in Somalia with attention to the Refugee Agricultural Programme". 
Disasters, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1985; P.A. Taran, "The Refugee Time Bomb in Somalia". Refugees 
and Human Rights Newsletter , Vol. V, No. 1, Winter 1981; A. Karadawi, "Constraints on 
Assistance to Refugees: Some Observations from the Sudan". World Development, Vol. Il, 
No. 6, 1983; G. Melander and P. Nobel, Refugees in the Somali Democratic Republic, 1979 
(mimeo). 
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statements about the demographic features of the refugees in the 
camps. 

‘According to government sources females over 15 years make up 
about 30%, children under 15 years constitute 60% whereas men over 
15 years compose 10%.” According to A. Karadawi 70% of the 
refugees in the camps are women.” According to a UNHCR mission 
report of 1980 about 61% of the refugees are children, 9% men and the 
remaining 30% women.” It is important to point out that none of 
these figures are based on a sample survey or on a census because no 
census has ever been undertaken in the camps. A UNHCR attempted 
census, as we saw earlier, was foiled in 1981. If the total number of 
refugees is unknown, how can one know the demographic profile at the 
global level? Not only that, but all available empirical studies contradict 
this claim and suggest that the demographic distortion among the 
refugees in the camps is overstated.” 


© Documents of the National Commission for Refugees, Mogadishu, Somalia; UNHCR, 
Overview of UNHCR’s Activities in Somalia, May 1987; Report of the joint WFP/UNHCR 
mission to Somalia in July to assess the 1986 food aid requirements for refugees, 1985, WFP, 
Rome. 


®! Karadawi, "Constraints", op. cit. 
62 
Quoted in Taran, op. cit. 
3 See Waldron and Waldron, op. cit.; Tucker, op. cit. 


vs According to the results of a survey in Suriya camp in the Gedo region 77% of the 
families were headed by males (quoted in R.K. Hitchcock, Socio-Economic Research among 
Refugees in Somalia. National Refugee Commission, Planning Unit, Working Paper No. 1, 
1983); Caffrey’s survey results of the Camps in Qoryoley show that about 57 % of the 
population were children under 15 years. P.B. Caffrey, Qoryley Social Survey Report. Save 
the Children Federation - USA, 1983. In Jalalaqsi H. Lewis found that over 30% of the 
households were headed by males, encountering lots of men who were in their twenties to 
fifties, and seriously questioned the statistics of 60% children, 30% women and 10% men 
(Lewis, op. cit.). Nor does other available research results show such a deformity (see 
Barnes: 1985; Centre for Disease control:191; Gulaid: 1982; Waldron: 1982 referred in S. 
Waldron, "Blaming the Refugees". Refugee Issues, Vol.3,No.3, April 1987). 

Our own findings in the Lower Shabelle and Hiran regions show the following results. 


Refugees Locals 
Up to 15 years 60.0 54.4 
Female > 15 years 21.0 25.6 
Male > 15 years 19.0 21.0 


(See Kibreab, Refugees in Somalia, op.cit., Table 4. 2). 
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For the Sudan, Karadawi claims that the percentage of women is 
estimated at up to 50 to 75%.® This estimation is not based on an 
empirical findings, but rather reflects the conventional wisdom. For 
example, Harrell-Bond’s results on the Ugandan refugees in the 
Southern Sudan do not reveal a marked demographic distortion.” 
Kibreab and Bulcha in their extensive surveys of the refugee settlements 
in Eastern Sudan have, independent of each other, found that 84.7% 
and 15.3% of the households had male and female heads respec- 
tively.” 

According to A. Hansen the Angolan refugees in Zambia included 
people of all ages and no over-representation of one group was ob- 
served.” Armstrong in his field research among the refugees in 
Mishamo, Tanzania found that the proportion of dependents, i.e. 
persons under 15 years and over 55 years, among the refugees com- 
pared to the national population was only slightly higher.” Armstrong 
attributes this to the high birth rate of 3.6% in. the settlements 
compared to 3.2% in the whole country. 


e Karadawi, "Constraints", op. cit. 
ap Harrell-Bond, Imposing Aid, op. cit. Appendix XIII. 


°7 M. Bulcha, Flight and Integration: Causes of Mass Exodus from Ethiopia and Problems 
of Integration in the Sudan. Uppsala: SIAS, 1988. I have compared the demographic profile 
of the refugees in the settlements with the demographic profile of the population in the 
Sudan and in one district in Ethiopia. 


Age Refugee Kassala Northern Ada district 
Settlements Region Sudan in Ethiopia 

< 10 years 36.5 36.2 34.9 34.9 

10 - 20 years 26.9 vs Ne 23.8 20.5 

21 - 60 years 33.6 36.3 35.4 36.0 

> 60 years 2.8 ey) 3.9 5 pe 


(See Kibreab, Refugees and Developments, op. cit., Table 4. 11) 


"Both the recently arriving non-refugees and refugees are similar in that they are of 
both sexes and all ages". The only difference he observed was that the migrants were 
younger (Hansen quoted in T.F. Betts, Spontaneous Settlement of Rural Refugees in 
Africa, Part I: Zambia and Zaire. London: Euro Action-Accord, 1980. 


" Male Female 

<- 15 > 55 < 15 > 35 Total 
Mishomo pe 4.5 ee ae 46 578 
Tanzania 46.7 8.8 46.2 8.3 54.4 


See A. Armstrong, "Aspects of Refugee wellbeing in Settlement Schemes: An Examination 
of the Tanzanian Case". Journal of Refugee Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1988. 
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I am not denying the existence of demographic distortions among 
African refugees. I am only reacting against the stereotype and 
overstatement of the problem. Those who overstate the distortion are 
either those who collect their data on a "hit and run" basis or those 
who rely uncritically on government or UNHCR sources. The latter 
sources are not at all collected for the purpose of scientific studies, but 
are supposedly for saving human lives at an emergency phase during 
which the overriding concern of host governments is to maximize 
international response to the plight of refugees. If refugees are presen- 
ted as helpless, comprising emaciated children and women, international 
response is expected justifiably, to be more swift and sympathetic. 
Therefore, it is the duty of researchers to provide accurate data after 
the stabilization of the situation. However, the trend among many 
researchers is not to provide an alternative and more reliable data, but 
to rely on government sources with the consequent result of stereotypes 
becoming accepted as truth through repetition. 

This is by no means solely of an academic concern, but the availability 
of correct demographic data is indispensable for sound policy for- 
mulation. The implication of a high dependency ratio is that the 
community concerned has to be supported by outsiders for its survival. 
In such a situation, the emphasis of the refugee support systems would 
be on food provision instead on development assistance to enable: 
refugees to grow their own food. This is because the absence of adult 
men is interpreted as lack of family labour which allegedly constrains 
the communities concerned from embarking on economic activities. 


The Causes of the African Refugee Problem 


Man has not sunk so low as we feared because he has never risen so high as we 
believed. (S. Freud)” 


The African situation in the pre-contact period can lucidly be described 
in the words of Mwalimu Nyerere who observes, 


If one looks at what are called African tribal migrations over recent centuries, 
many of the movements would today be defined as "refugee problems". Minority 
groups, or dissident families, were fleeing from the dominant authorities and 


Dos, Freud, "The Disillusionment of the War." Civilization, War and Death, J. Rickman 
(ed.), London: The Hogarth Press, 1953, p. 11. 
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moved to what is now a different country. Very many African nations are made 
up of a lot of old waves of refugees.” 


The history of mass exodus in the post-contact period in Africa dates 
back to the middle of 15th century when Africans were uprooted from 
their homes by enslavers.” Nobel, for example, argues that slave 
trading is one of the root causes of the instability in Africa and that it 
cannot be overlooked as the generator of refugees.” During the 
colonial period, people in many parts of Africa were either forced to 
become internally displaced or to cross international borders to escape 
from forced crop cultivation and forced labour recruitment.” Many 
observers had hoped that the elimination of colonial rule would mean 
an end of internal and external displacements and that freedom and 
development would follow. History is not, however, made to order and 
the declaration of national independence was in several African 
countries followed by unprecedented levels of mass refugee migrations 
and internal displacements. 

Soon after independence in the end of 1950, in 1960s and the 
beginning of 1970s, Congo,” Chad,” the Sudan,” Burundi,” Rwan- 


LK. Nyerere, Opening Address to the Meeting of the OAU Secretariat and Voluntary 
Agencies on African Refugees. Arusha, March 1983. 


o Kibreab, African Refugees, op. cit. 


® p. Nobel, "Refugees, Law and Development in Africa". Transnational Legal Problems 
of Refugees - 1982 Michigan Year Book of International Legal Studies, New York: Clark 
Boardman Co. Ltd., 1982; T. Ranger, The Political Economy of Refugees in Zambesia: A 
Historical Survey. Paper for the Symposium on African Refugees, London 1979: B. 
Munslow, Refugees and Migrants in Mozambique: An Historical Review. Paper for the 
Symposium on African Refugees, London, 1979. 


74 ; 
Munslow, op. cit.; Ranger, op. cit. 


Gere Miiler, "The Homeless of Africa". Africa Today, Vol. 29, No. 2, 1982; A. Karadawi, 
"Political Refugees: A Case Study from the Sudan". M. Phil. Thesis, University of Reading, 
1977. 


C Gee Legum, "The Crisis Over Chad". Africa Contemporary Record, 1980-81; S. 
Decalo, "Regionalism, Political Decay, Civil Strife in Chad". Journal of Modern African 
Studies, Vol. 18, March 1980. 


™” See G. Morrison, "The Southern Sudan and Eritrea: Aspects of Wider African 


Problem". London: Minority Rights Group, 1976. 


8 See W. Wingert, No Place to Stop Killing. Chicago: Moody Press, 1974; W. Weinstein 
and R. Schrire, Political Conflict and Ethnic Strategies: A Case Study of Burundi. Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, 1976; L. Lemarchand, 
"Selective Genocide in Burundi". Selective Genocide in Burundui, Minority Rights Groups 
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da” and Nigeria® (Biafra) became the scenes of major civil wars and 
upheavals. As a result, hundreds of thousands fled the emergent states 
in search of succour and haven elsewhere. This was contrary to all 
expectations, and many were bewildered by the unfolding events. Social 
scientists saw these as an inevitable occurrence because arbitrarily 
drawn colonial boundaries have created states by dissecting and 
dismembering tribal and ethnic groups and consequently have brought 
former rivals and enemies together under the realm of one state.” 
Internal conflicts triggered by tribal and ethnic rivalries are considered 
inevitable because the foundation on which the emergent multi-national 
states rested was too weak from the outset. Keller for example, argues 


that: 


.. boundaries ... seldom approximated any sort of linguistic or ethnic reality, 
groups often found themselves split and ... intermixed with enemies. The national 
loyalties never arose in most of these areas to supplant the parochial ones based 
on religion and tribe ... since there were generation-old grudges to be settled, 
independence came to be looked upon by all concerned as the new day of the 


long knives lia 


The colonial legacy is held responsible for the African refugee prob- 
lem.” It is true that Africans have suffered enormously and still suffer 


Report No. 20, London; "Burundi No End in Sight", Africa Confidencial, Vol. 13, No. 12, 
June 16, 1972; Kibreab, African Refugees, op.cit.; Betts, Part I: Zambia and Zaire, op. cit. 


” See TF. Betts, "Case Study No. 4: Rwandese Refugees in Tanzania 1959-80". 
Spontaneous Settlement of Rural Refugees in Africa, Part IT: Tanzania, London: Euro 
Action Accord, 1981; C.P. Gasarasi, Rwandese Refugees in Tanzania, 1976 (mimeo); J. 
Cuenod, "The Problem of Rwandese and Sudanese Refugees". Refugee Problems in Africa, 
S. Hamrell (ed.), Uppsala: SIAS, 1967. 


*° See L.S.W. Wiseberg, "Christian Churches and the Nigerian Civil War": Journal of 
African Studies, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1975; Miller, op. cit. 


81 ; : ' : : : 

Stein, op. cit.; Miller, op. cit.; Eriksson et al., op. cit.; Keller, op. cit.; D. Knight, 
Refugees: Africa’s Challenge, Special Report by Christian Aid, London: 1978; R. Howard, 
"The Canadian Government’s Response to Africa’s Refugee Problem". Canadian Journal 
of African Studies, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1981. 


® Keller quoted in Kibreab, African Refugees, op. cit. 


8 See J. Madeley, "Africa’s Refugees: Victims of Colonial Legacy". Africa, No. 79, March 
1979. Most of the literature on African refugees invariably attributes totally or partially, the 
refugee problem in Africa to the so-called colonial legacy. The latter is defined by Stein as 
the creation of states and boundaries that suited foreign rather than local needs; the lack 
of preparation for independence; the injuries done to traditional ways and institutions; the 
exploitation of physical and human resources; the continuing impact of neo-colonialism: the 
exclusion of natives from political and economic life; and many other insults, ohabiaticni 
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the brunt of the colonial legacy, but it is not made clear how the 
phenomenon would per se force millions of Africans to abandon their 
homes and become refugees elsewhere. Would there have been less 
refugees, ceteris paribus in the continent in the absence of the colonial 
legacy? How do we know? Since at the heart of the African refugee 
problem lies a lack of respect for fundamental human rights, including 
the right of peoples to freely determine their own destiny, is there 
anything which suggests that the human rights performance of African 
governments would have been different in the absence of the colonial 
legacy factor? The answer is, we do not know. The arguments are es- 
sentially counterfactual in which an attempt is made to measure the 
significance of what actually happened by assuming the event never 
occurred. Africa was colonized; thus, neither useful insights can be 
gained nor data can be generated by asking how things would have 
been different if there had been no colonialism. The impact of colonial 
boundaries on the present-day African refugee problem is something 
that can not be taken for granted. The assumptions underlying the 
arguments must be tested for the case to stand.™ If artificial boun- 
daries are the major cause, why do some African countries produce 
refugees and others do not? 

The other central issue is whether multi-ethnicity is bound to lead to 
ethnic conflicts and consequently generates refugees. Colonial boun- 
daries have almost throughout the continent divided ethnic and tribal 
groups into two or more states,” but in how many countries do we 
have refugee problems that can be attributed to the colonial dismember- 
ment of ethnic and tribal groups in the absence of political oppression, 
military suppression and cultural subjugation? Why do not the Somalis 
in North Western province of Kenya, for example, try to secede as the 
Somalis in the Ogaden have been trying to do? 

Even in countries where members of other ethnic groups were forced 
to flee in the face of an imminent danger to their lives, such as in 
Rwanda, Burundi, Southern Sudan etc., there is need to go beyond the 


misuses and wounds which comprise the colonial legacy. Stein added that the legacy is far 
from being the sole cause of the African refugee movements (Op. cit., p. 9) 


** T have dealt with these questions in more detail elsewhere, see Chapter 3 in Kibreab, 
African Refugees, op. cit. 


®° For example, the Somalis in Somalia, Ethiopia, Kenya and Djibouti; the Bacongo in 
Zaire and Angola; the Regeipat in Morocco, Algeria and Mauritania; the Tuareg in Mali, 
Niger and Algeria; the Manjaks in Senegal and Guinea Bissau; the Ntribus and Ewes in 
Togo and Ghana, the Tulani and Bariba in Ivory Coast and Ghana; the Beni Amer in 
Eritrea and the Sudan; the Masai of Kenya and Tanzania; the Shona in Zimbabwe and 
Mozambique; the Nyarja in Mozambique, Zambia and Malawi. 


ed 
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simplistic and "catch-all" explanation and to " ... unravel the interplay of 
the socio-economic and political factors that led to the tragic events. 
The fact that ‘ethnic’ or ‘tribal’ bifurcation coincides with class 
distinction should not prevent us from being able to distinguish between 
essence and appearance".” Cultural and linguistic plurality cannot on 
their own become a major cause of refugee flows, but under a given 
ominous situation they can be exploited and aggravate or create a 
condition to make the causes proper to become operative.”’ 

The major weaknesses of the colonial legacy explanation lies, first, in 
its tendency to read history backward and hence absolves, unintentional- 
ly, the present African leaders of responsibility as if they were faced 
with fait accompli and second, in its inability to create a discernible link 
between the historical and the immediate causes of the refugee problem 
in the continent. Without denying the influence of the past (history) on 
the present, the central plank of the matter as I see it is not what 
happened one or two hundred years ago (lots of things have happened 
since then), but rather what has been happening during the last three 
decades to uproot millions of Africans from their social and economic 
environments? One does not need to travel back in time and space to 
seek an explanation. Mwalimu Nyerere for example, in his opening 
speech of the Meeting of the OAU-Secretariat and Voluntary Agencies: 
on African Refugees pointed out, 


Of course it is possible to take a lofty historical perspective and talk of the 
inevitable problems of creating nations within artificial boundaries. I could explain 
the social unrest created by poverty and disappointed hopes, especially when 
ambitious or external forces seek to turn these problems to their own advantage. 
And so on. Indeed, there are times when it is necessary and appropriate to put 
Africa’s problems into that kind of perspective. But this is not such an occasion. 
Today we are talking about people; about five million suffering individuals ....™ 


While recognizing most of the ailments of the continent including the 
refugee problem may have their roots deep in history, it is important to 
understand the immediate causes of the exodus because they are more 
amenable to influence through policy measures, at national, regional 
and continental levels lest there may be a danger of blaming the 
continent’s problems on history and doing nothing in the present to 
resolve them. 


8° Kibreab, African Refugees,op. cit., p. 48. 
*” Thid. 


Fa Nyerere, Opening Address to the Meeting, op. cit. 
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The refugee problem in Africa is a result of an inter-play of political, 
social, economic and environmental factors. It is not easy, therefore, to 
isolate one factor to the neglect of others and to state the real cause 
with certainty.” The factors that generate refugees are inextricably 
inter-twined with each other, and it is important to take all of them into 
account in the explanation of the problem.” It is only then that 
research can contribute to an understanding of the factors underlying 
the dramatic events that have been unfolding in the continent in the 
past three decades. 

The causes of exodus vary from one country to another, but all have 
one common denominator—flagrant violation of fundamental human 
rights.” S. Aga Khan, the former High Commissioner for Refugees, 
argues that " ... as long as fundamental human rights are not respected 
in these countries, the African community will have to contend with a 
serious refugee problem affecting thousands of men, women and 
children." There is practically no work on African refugees that does 
not marginally or centrally discuss the causes that prompt people to 
leave their homes in search of international protection. In the majority 
of cases discussions and findings are based on case studies and they are 
not, therefore, generalizable to the whole continent.” Even among 
those who have tried to deal with the problem at the continental level, 
it is not easy to discern a common pattern because the questions for 
which answers were sought were formulated independently. That is the 
reason why there are considerable differences in the variables consid- 
ered in each typology. According to the existing literature, the major 
causes that have generated refugees in Africa are wars of national inde- 


PG. Kibreab, " The System of Asylum in African Economies under Pressure" in K. 
Ullenhag (ed.), "Hundred Flowers Bloom". Essays in Honour of Bo Gustafsson. Stockholm: 
Almgqvist & Wiksell International, 1991. 


”° Ibid. 


LL Coles, The Human Rights Approach to the Solution of the Refugee Problem: 
A Theoretical and Practical Enquiry. March 1988 (mimeo); G. Kibreab, How Viable are the 
‘Durable’ solutions to the African Refugee Problem. Paper for the Refugee Research 
Network Workshop, Nairobi 14-17 November, International Development Research Centre, 
Regional Office Eastern and Southern Africa, Nairobi, 1987. 


* Quoted in Enahoro, op. cit. 


3 See B. Harrell-Bond, Imposing Aid, op. cit; G. Kibreab, "A Study of Organized Land 
Settlements for Eritrean Refugees in Eastern Sudan 1967-1983". Ph.D. Dissertation, Uppsala 
University, Department of Economic History, 1985; Kibreab, Refugees in Somalia, op. cit.; 
Bulcha, op. cit; G. Kibreab, Wage Earning Refugee Settlements in Eastern and Central 
Sudan: From Subsistence to Wage Labour. Trenton, N.J.: The Red Sea Press, 1990. 
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pendence; South Africa’s destabilization policies in the neighbouring 
countries and apartheid in South Africa;” social upheaval (internal 
disorders); °° persecution of opposition groups and individuals by 
oppressive governments;”’ oppression of nationalities and minority 
ethnic and religious groups; foreign aggression” and rivalry of major 
powers; ethnic rivalries;’" and natural disasters.” 

One of the major causes of the African refugee problem has since the 
1950s been wars of national independence such as Algeria, the former 
Portuguese colonies (Guinea Bissau, Angola and Mozambique), 
Zimbabwe, Eritrea, Namibia and Spanish Sahara. In the latter three 
cases the process of decolonization was discontinued as a result of 
Ethiopia’s, South Africa’s and Morocco’s and Mauritania’s expansionist 
ambitions. In all these cases except in the last two, the root cause of the 
refugee problem was eliminated with the achievement of national 


4 Stein, op. cit. 


°° D. Commack, "Refugees in Southern Africa: Destabilization and Refugees in Southern 
Africa". REFUGE, Canada’s Periodical on Refugees, Vol. 6, No. 4, Special Issue, May 1987; 
Kibreab, "The System of Asylum", op. cit.; M.R. Rwelamira, The Impact of Destabilization 
on Refugee Flows and Refugees Policies in Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland. National 
University of Lesotho, Roma 1987 (mimeo); Miller, op. cit.; Stein, op. cit.; R. Mazur, "The 
Political Economy of Refugee Creation in Southern Africa". Journal of Refugee Studies, Vol. 
2, No. 4; U.S. Committee for Refugees, Refugees from Mozambique: Shattered Land, Fragile 
Asylum. Special Issue, November 1986. 


ony: Nyerere, Opening speech at the 1979 Conference on the Problems of African 
Refugees, Arusha, May 1979; Stein, op. cit.; Miller, op. cit.; Refuge, Vol. 2, No. 5, June 1983; 
Adepoju, "The Dimension of the Refugee Problem in Africa", op. cit.; A. Adepoju "State 
of the Art Review of Migration in Africa". Paper for the Conference "On the Role of 
Migration in African Development: Issues and Policies for the 90’s, Nairobi, February 1990. 


*7 See Kibreab, Refugees and Development in Africa, op. cit.; Kibreab, "The System of 
Asylum", op. cit.; Nyerere, Opening Speech at the 1979 Conference, op. cit.; P. Nobel, 
Refugee Law in the Sudan. Research Report No. 64. Uppsala: SIAS, 1982; Eriksson et al, 
op. cit.; Stein, op. cit.; Miller, op. cit. 


8 See Kibreab, "The System of Asylum", op. cit.; Refuge, Vol. 2, No. 5, June 1983; 
Minority Rights Group, Jehovah’s Witnesses in Africa, Report No. 29, January 1985. 


” See Miller, op. cit. 


ae CT: Backwesegha, "Development Options and the African Refugee Problem". The 


African Refugees, News-letter, Issue No. 5, June 1984, published by the OAU; Refuge, Vol. 
2 NOz),, 1983. 
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1? Miller, op. cit.; Backwesegha, "Development Options", op. cit.; ; Refuge, vol. 2, No. 5, 


1983; Stein, op. cit. 
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independence by the countries concerned. In the case of Eritrea!™ 
and Western Sahara™ European colonialism was replaced by Ethiopia 
and Morocco and Mauritania’ which annexed the two territories 
respectively. 

The second major factor which creates refugees is South Africa’s 
destabilization policies in Mozambique and Angola and apartheid inside 
South Africa." To illustrate this I will try to discuss briefly South 
African involvement in Mozambique. Following the achievement of 
national independence in Mozambique and Angola, the refugees in the 
neighbouring countries returned home hoping that they would rein- 
tegrate themselves into their former communities in peace and dignity. 
With the escalation of the war of national independence in Zimbabwe, 
the Rhodesian security in collaboration with the government of South 
Africa created a surrogate organization in 1976 known as RENAMO or 
MNR. South African involvement in the creation of MNR is well- 
documented. Gordon Winter, the former South African spy, for 
example, states, 


The best example of South African involvement in the affairs of another country 
came in 1976, when South Africa’s army Chief Magnus Malan and his military 
intelligence apparatus set up a fake black liberation movement in league with 
Rhodesian intelligence. I know about this movement because I was its number. 
one propagandist from the start ... It’s name was the Mozambique National 
Resistance and when I first started glorifying its exploits in July, 1977, it existed 
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in name only.’° 


*° For an historical background to the refugee problem in Eritrea see Stein, op. cit.; J.R. 


Rogge, "The Qala en Nahal Refugee Resettlement Scheme". Sudan Notes and Records, 
1975; Karadawi, "Political Refugees", op. cit.; D. Smock, "Eritrean Refugees in the Sudan". 
The Journal of Modern African Studies, Vol. 20, No. 3, 1983; Wijbrandi, op. cit.; Kibreab, 
Refugees and Development, op. cit. and for discussions on Ethiopian annexation of Eritrea 
see B. Habte Selassie, Eritrea and the United Nations and Other Essays. Trenton, N.J.: The 
Red Sea Press, 1989; E. Gayim, The Disposal of Eritrea: 1945-1962 Historical Orientation. 
University of Uppsala, Department of International Law, 1989 (unpublished manuscript); 
J. Ghebe-Medhin, Peasants and Nationalism in Eritrea. Trenton, N.Y.: The Red Sea Press, 
1989. 


2 Minority Rights Group, The Sahrawis of Western Sahara, Report, No. 40, 19/9; see 


V. Thompson and R. Adloff, The Western Saharans. Totowa, N.Y.: Bames and Noble Books, 
1980. 


‘°° Mauritania has now withdrawn its claim on the territory. 


106 See Cammack, op. cit.; Rwelamira, op. cit.; Refuge, vol. 2, No. 5, 1983; Stein, Op. Ciks 
Miller, op. cit.; Kibreab, How Viable are the Durable Solutions’, op. cit.; Mazur, "The 
Political Economy", op. cit. 


AG. Winter, Inside Boss, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1981 
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Following Zimbabwean independence, South Africa transferred MNR 
headquarters and bases to the Transvaal.” Its commander Afonso 
Dhlakama was later promoted to the rank of a colonel by the South 
African Defence Minister Magnus Malan and the former admitted that 
his army was made part of the South African Defence Force.'” South 
Africa’s objective was to destabilize Mozambique and the other 
neighbouring countries and consequently to isolate the ANC and to 
ensure its hegemony in the region.” The destabilization package 
includes a combination of aggressive economic, political and military 
offensives and is enforced on the basis of coercive techniques and 
selective incentives.'” 
B. Hettne defines destabilization as: 


all kinds of efforts on the part of a powerful actor, short of open warfare and 
invasion, to weaken and eliminate another actor that for ideological, military- 
strategic, economic and political reasons is unacceptable, even if not constituting 
a real direct threat in any other way than providing a dangerous example or 


model that could be followed by others. |! 


This describes precisely South Africa’s behaviour in the region. MNR 
in Mozambique and UNITA in Angola have become instrumental in 
this exercise. The South African surrogate, MNR, has wrought havoc on 
the economy and civic life of Mozambique.”* The wanton killings and 
the harassment of innocent people have forced close to two million 
people to internal displacement, and hundreds of thousands have fled 
the country in search of safe haven. The intentions of the Apartheid 
regime in creating MNR can clearly be seen from the latter’s targets 
which besides the human capital, are railways and oil pipelines which 
are important links between Mozambique’s ports on the Indian Ocean 


108 : ; ne 
P. Johnson and D. Martin quoted in A. Isaacman, "Historical Introduction" to L. 


Magaia, Damba Nengue: Run for Your Life Peasant Tales of Tragedy in Mozambique. 
Trenton, N.Y.: Africa World Press, 1988. 


1°? Dhlakama, the MNR leader, to Portuguese journalists quoted in C. Legum, "The 


Counter-revolutionaries in Southern Africa: the Challenge of the Mozambican Resistance". 
Third World Reports, March 1983. 
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See Cammack, op. cit.; Isaacman, op. cit.; U.S. Committee for Refugees, op. cit.; 


Kibreab, "The System of Asylum" op. cit. 
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Isaacman, op. cit. 


tan 
Bjorn Hettne quoted in Cammack, op. cit. 


113 ' ; 
For the heinous and sense assaulting crimes and wanton killings of the MNR see U.S. 


Refugee Committee, Refugees from Mozambique, op. cit; Magaia, op. cit. 
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and the landlocked countries of Swaziland, Zimbabwe, Zambia and 
Malawi. If the infrastructure in Mozambique is destroyed, the said 
countries will be forced to depend on South Africa for an outlet to the 
sea. Lina Magaia, a Mozambican writer, in her powerful, sense- 
assaulting and wrath-rousing eyewitness accounts of the crimes 
committed by MNR soldiers against the peasants of Mozambique 
observers, 


And I saw my children ground, disembowelled, rent with bayonets or with their 
heads blown open by a burst from a machine gun ... I heard it being said there 
was a Civil war in Mozambique. Civil War? ... There is no civil war in Mozambi- 
que. There is genocide perpetrated by armed men against defenceless popula- 
tions. Against peasants.''“ 


MNR’s wanton slaying and brutalization of the civilian population has 


forced hundreds of thousands to the neighbouring countries, namely ~ 


Zimbabwe, Swaziland and Malawi." In 1989 there were 650,000 
Mozambican refugees in Malawi.'"° 

UNITA in Angola is by no means the creation of South Africa, but 
without the enormous economic, military and technical assistance it has 
been receiving from Pretoria since the seizure of political power in 
Angola by MPLA, it would have not been possible for it to disrupt the 
Angolan economy and the society. There are more Angolan refugees in 
Zaire and Zambia today than they were during the war of national 
independence.” 

Another major cause of the African refugee problem is the denial of 
the right of self-determination, the oppression and exploitation of one 
national group by another. The refugees from Rwanda,"® Burun- 
di,” Southern Sudan,’” Ogaden,” Tigray’ and Oromo™ are 
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Magaia, op. cit. 


® U.S. Committee for Refugees, Refugees from Mozambique, op. cit. 


EK. Wilson, Food Provisioning amongst Mozambican Refugees in Malawi: A study of 


Aid, Livelihood and Development. Report prepared for the World Food Programme, RSP, 
July 1989. 
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generated by the wars and social upheavals in the respective countries 
caused by the economic exploitation, political oppression and cultural 
subjugation of one national group by others exercising state power. The 
unwillingness of the elite exercising state power to make political 
concessions to accommodate democratic demands raised by the 
oppressed and the refusal by the oppressed to accept the old order have 
led to military confrontations. As a result hundreds of thousands have 
fled their homes either because they were individually or collectively 
threatened or they were caught in cross fires. 

Another major cause of the refugee problem is tyranny such as in 
Uganda under Idi Amin’ and M. Obote’”, Ethiopia under M. 
Hailemarian’”, Equatorial Guinea under Macias Nguema™’, Somalia 
under M. Siad Bare, Sudan under J. Nimeiri and Umar Hassan al- 
Bashir and Zaire under Mobutu. The human rights performance of the 
Mobutu Government, measured solely by the number of returnees, has 
considerably improved since the end of 1970s. In Chad civil strife and 
the lack of a lasting reconciliation between the groups vying for political 
power have also forced hundreds of thousands to flee the country over 
time. 
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Another cause of the refugee problem in Africa is religious per- 
secution of Jehovah’s Witnesses.'” The witnesses’ refusal to participa- 
te in politics or to honour national symbols like flags and national 
anthems on religious grounds has prompted some governments, such as 
in Malawi, to unleash violence against the members of the move- 
ment.’ In 1972 about 21,000 escaped to Zambia and later to Mozam- 
bique where they were handed back to the Malawi government in 1972 
and 1975 respectively to receive gruesome treatment.!”! 

In Ethiopia forcible relocation, villagization and recruitment by force 
of people into the Ethiopian army has forced hundreds of thousands to 
flee to neighbouring countries.” There are also lots of individuals 
who flee their countries because of persecution due to alleged or actual 
involvements in activities considered by the political leaderships in the 
continent as "subversive".!* 

As can be observed from this presentation, the root and immediate 
causes of the African refugee problem are relatively well-documented, 
but with the exception of few works, research on the actual processes 
of conflicts and how these uproot people is lacking. 


The Rationale for Provision of Assistance: 
The Principle of Burden-sharing 


The responsibility to provide assistance to refugees from outside the 
countries of asylum concerned is derived from the principle of burden- 
sharing which was enshrined both in the preamble of the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees (1951) and the Statute of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). In the Conven- 
tion it is recognized that " ... the grant of asylum may place unduly 
heavy burdens on certain countries ..." and " ... international coopera- 
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tion" is called for. In the Statute, the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees is vested with the duty of "... assisting Governments 
... to facilitate ... assimilation ..." of refugees "... within ..." their "... 
national communities." Since the Convention covered only those 
persons who had become refugees "... as a result of events occurring 
before 1 January 1951 ... "°°, African refugees lay outside the formal 
competence of the High Commissioner’s Office until the limitation was 
repealed ‘by the Protocol relating to the Status of Refugees in 1967."°’ 

However, UNHCR’s assistance activities to African refugees date 
back to 1958 when the General Assembly adopted resolution 1286(XIII) 
recommending the High Commissioner to use his "good offices" to assist 
the Algerian refugees in Tunisia and Morocco.’* Assistance was also 
provided later to facilitate the return and to re-integrate the returnees 
and the internally displaced persons in the refugees’ areas of origin 
following the cessation of the circumstances in connection with which 
they were recognized as refugees.'*” UNHCR also provided assistance 
to Angolan and Rwandese refugees in the Congo (Zaire), Rwandese 
refugees in Uganda and some other refugees in Togo by lending its 
"good offices" according to the recommendations of the United Nations 
General Assembly.” 

The refugee map in Africa shows that the burden of asylum falls, as 
Rogge observes, " ... inordinately heavily upon a few countries". No 
country chooses its neighbours and consequently some countries in 
Central, North Eastern and Southern Africa are disadvantaged by their 
mere geographical location.” In 1967 Congo (Kinshasha) and Uganda 
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hosted 400,000 and 170,000 refugees respectively.’*? Also countries like 
Botswana, Swaziland and Lesotho could not provide permanent asylum 
for fear of reprisals from the Apartheid government in South Afri- 
ca." Since the inception of the inter-governmental organizations 
concerned with the refugee problems, the general understanding of the 
international community has been that the problem is of regional and 
global responsibility and the approach that was adopted involved shared 
responsibility in which countries of asylum could request assistance to 
refugees within their territories.° It was feared that if the burden 
became too much to bear, countries of asylum may be forced not to | 
respect the principle of non-refoulement which is considered to be the 
core of international protection. 

The fact that refugees represent a heavy burden on the countries of 
asylum was recognized by African governments in the early 1960s.'*° 
The need for sharing the burden among themselves was, however, first 
proclaimed for in October 1967. The Conference on the African refugee 
problems, for example, declared, 


The refugee problem is a general African problem, and the burden created by it 
Should therefore be shouldered by all African states and in the spirit of the 


OAL? 


The African countries which were not affected by the refugee problem 
were therefore urged to accept quotas of refugees, to share the burden 
more equally." In order to even out the burden among African 
countries, the Conference recommended the establishment of the 
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Bureau for the Placement and Education of African Refugees 
(BPEAR)™, which was created subsequently to facilitate cooperation 
between African countries in the effort to settle refugees.” African 
governments, however, placed emphasis on the need for assistance from 
the international community because of the continent’s limited economic 
capacity to deal with the problem.’” The principle of burden-sharing 
was later enshrined in the OAU Convention where member states were 
urged"... in the spirit of African solidarity and international coopera- 
tion" to" ... take appropriate measures to lighten the burden of the 
Member state granting asylum".’”” 

Despite the articulation of the principle of burden-sharing by African 
governments in international fora, it was almost never applied in 
practice. Mwalimu Nyerere, for example, in his opening speech of the 
1979 Arusha Conference on the African Refugee Problem, observed 
that there had been no burden-sharing worth mentioning and urged the 
favourably placed African countries to share the burden by at least 
contributing to meet the cost of hosting refugees, if not by accepting 
refugees for resettlement.”’ The Conference emphasized strongly the 
principle of burden-sharing and called for development of institutional 
arrangements within the framework of African solidarity and inter- 
national cooperation.’* It also emphasized the importance, in the 
African context, of international solidarity and cooperation of solving 
the legal problems of refugees in the areas of employment and 
education.’ 

Hitherto not only has the question of sharing the burden of caring for 
refugees among African countries remained empty talk, but no attempt 
has been made by researchers to study the nature of the burden 
suffered by the various African countries and to develop a model for 
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burden-sharing as stipulated by the OAU Convention,’* and recom- 
mended by the 1979 Arusha Conference.!” 

As we shall see later, the contribution of the international community 
in sharing the burden of asylum in Africa was also limited,’* and this 
became the subject of two major international conferences in the first 
half of the 1980s. 

International Assistance to African refugees is varied depending on 
the need and policy of the governments in the countries of asylum 
concerned. The major aim of international assistance has always been 
firstly, to sustain lives and secondly, to enable refugees to become self- 
supporting. 


Emergency Aid 


When a large influx of refugees occurs, the governments concerned 
appeal to the UNHCR for assistance.” Following such an appeal, the 
international donor community provides assistance in two forms. If 
refugees are placed in transit centres, relief assistance is provided to 
meet their immediate needs. Such has been, for example, the case in 
Somalia,” Djibouti,’ Malawi,’” for a small proportion of the refu- 
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gees in Eastern Sudan,’ and Southern Sudan.™ If refugees are 
scattered among the local population, assistance can be provided to the 
local population and to refugees in order to offset the strain on local 
resources. The UNHCR was reluctantly doing this in countries like 
Zaire where it was not possible to reach the self-settled refugees 
separately."* The objective was to maintain the refugee absorbing 
capacity of the local environment. During an emergency phase, 
assistance can also be provided to the governments concerned to 
strengthen their administrative capacity and to enable them to cope with 
the problem. 

In recent years, a large proportion of UNHCR funds have been spent 
on care and maintenance of refugees in transit centres. In 1984 and 
1985 about 1,200,000 persons were provided with emergency relief in 
seven African countries.'* Relief requirements rose from US $9 
million in Nov. 1984 to over US $100 million in June 1985.’*’ Towards 
the end of 1985, the UNHCR was experiencing the worst financial crisis 
of its 35 years history to date.’* It was reported that unless a solution 
was found " ... important activities ... will be suspended".’” In his 
address to the 36th meeting of the UNHCR’s Executive Committee, the 
High Commissioner warned that the need to save lives may force the 
UNHCR to stop investing in durable solutions such as the establishment 
of organized settlements and the building of economic and social infra- 
structures.” As K. Lyonette, Chief of the Donor Relations Section of 
UNHCR put it, while refugees will survive, the progress towards 
solutions has been cut back.” The assertion that refugees in transit 
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centres represent a serious drain on UNHCR’s budgetary allocations 
can be seen from the fact that in the early 1970s over 90% of HCR’s 
expenditures was on durable solutions'” while in the 1980s this has 
changed drastically.’ For instance, in 1984 only 34% of the expen- 
diture within the General Programmes was directed to durable solutions 
and 60% on "care and maintenance".!” 

A policy statement issued by the British Refugee Council, for 
example, observes that there has been undue emphasis on provision of 
emergency relief at the cost of promoting refugee self-sufficiency.’” 
In a number of African countries, transit centres which were created to 
provide temporary shelter have become institutionalized, with the 
central concern of the refugee support systems becoming care and 
maintenance. The danger involved in such a system is that being a 
refugee may become a way of life and human deprivation may be 
institutionalized.” Unfortunately, however, the contribution of 
researchers in this area has been either minimal or non-existent. 
Researchers have been sloganing about the danger of prolonged 
emergency relief, without being able to suggest a model on how to do 
it. 
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Refugee Camps and "Dependency Syndrome" in Africa 


There is a general consensus in the literature that prolonged residence 
in camps fosters "dependency syndrome" among refugees,’” and this 
is considered as a major constraint on future self-sufficiency assistance 
programmes. The symptoms of "dependency syndrome" are said to be 
"lethargy; lack of initiative. Acceptance of handouts with little attempt 
at self-sufficiency. Frequent complaints, especially about the lack of 
generous outside help".'” These symptoms according to Clark are 
reported by refugee assistance workers throughout the world.*” While 
there is a consensus among researchers that prolonged dependence on 
handouts can generate "dependency syndrome" or "welfare mentality", 
there is less agreement on the origin of the problem. As R. Mazur 
points out, some perceive refugees as insatiably demanding and this 
generates suspicion and bitterness among government and assistance 
agencies.” For example, a person who screened requests on behalf 
of the UNHCR in Southern Sudan writes, 


Arising from my study of the many letters from the settlements to the UNHCR, 
I feel convinced that people from the camps expect and demand more than is 
within the limits of such organizations. Many of the demands are unreasonable 
and even ridiculous. Why do ... refugees have this tendency? The answer seems 
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to be that refugees consider themselves as sick people admitted to hospitals, too 
weak to get up (and in fact they give up trying to get up) ....> 


Stein explains the suspicion of the refugee assistance workers by arguing 
that a "vicious circle can set in ..." in which refugees are helped because 
it is believed they cannot help themselves and assistance workers, when 
hearing the stories told by refugees, try to avoid becoming involved 
emotionally. In turn the refugees, in order to arouse sympathy exag- 
gerate their plight and this generates suspicion on the part of the 
assistance workers.'*’ Mazur as well as Clark wonder whether or not 
refugees in camps are indeed helpless or merely labelled so.'®? Conflic- 
ting views exist. There are those who argue that helplessness is inherent 
in refugee situations. Schultz, for example, claims that, 


Being obsessed with the past and denying the present, a refugee is a reduced and 

immobilized creature. While the immigrant is alert, quick to learn and energetic, 

refugees are trapped in an emotional, intellectual and even physical energy 
1, 184 

sink. 


There are also others who argue that refugees are labelled as helpless 
and that this presumed helplessness constitutes the cornerstone of 
raising funds by agencies.*” After extended survival on handouts, it is 
assumed that refugees develop traits of helplessness and gradually 
become seized by the so-called "dependency syndrome".!* 

The problem of "dependency syndrome" among African refugees, even 
among those who have been living on handouts for over a decade, is 
not established empirically. The concept is extrapolated from the 
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literature on post World War II refugees’*’. Whether or not African 
refugees in camps are in the grip of "dependency syndrome" is an 
empirical question. It cannot be assumed that because it had happened 
in Europe and Asia it should happen in Africa. A considerable 
proportion of the literature deals with the origin of the problem, but 
no attempt is ever made to establish whether or not the problem exists. 
This is like putting the "cart before the horse". Before jumping into an 
explanation, it is imperative to establish the existence of the phenome- 
non first. Only then should researchers try to explain why such a 
phenomenon exists. In my rather extensive survey of the literature on 
refugees in camps in Africa, I have yet to come across a single piece of 
evidence to suggest that African refugees in camps are in the grip of 
‘dependency syndrome’. In fact all available studies on refugees in 
camps show that they leave no stone unturned to earn an income, either 
to supplement their diet, to make up for the things not included in the 
aid package or to make material progress.” On the contrary the 
refugees in the camps are described as hardworking, persevering and 
ereative.’” 

One thing that emerges from our study of refugees in camps is that 
they learn quickly the basic rules of the game on which the refugee 
support systems work, and they try to make the best out of it often by 
simulating "helpless" behaviour. It is important to observe that such a 
behaviour is only exhibited in the presence of aid workers. It is this 
simulated behaviour that is interpreted by refugee assistance workers, 
and even by researchers not engaged in real field work, as "dependency 
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syndrome". The centrepiece of scientific research is to distinguish 
between essence and appearance, and it cannot be claimed that this has 
been the case with a lot of the literature regarding this aspect of the 
problem. Such a behaviour is rational under the constraints and 
Opportunities existing in the world of refugees.’"! There is nothing 
enigmatic about African refugees which could make them immune to 
the problem. The central issue is, however, whether or not the African 
refugee camps are camps in the classical sense of the word and hence 
the "total institution" that creates dependency.’” Judging from the 
literature on the post World War II refugee camps in Europe, the ones | 
in Africa are totally different from the points of view of control, 
freedom of movement, crowdedness, opportunities for engaging in 
productive activities, sharing of facilities etc. 

The assumptions underlying the "dependency syndrome" argument are, — 
therefore, unsubstantiated and cannot be taken for granted. Not- 
withstanding this, however, it is appropriate that many researchers call 
for development-oriented intervention from the outset.!% The domi- 
nant view among researchers and practitioners of whether refugees 
become self-supporting or not is that this is to a large extent a function 
of the kind of treatment they receive at the moment of arrival:!™ " ... 
equitable assistance and a durable solution will only be possible if 
support for refugees is development-oriented from the outset and if it 
is also cognizant of the needs of the host country and people".’® 
Some even argue that refugees should not be put into organized 
camps.’”” These solutions are no doubt desirable and plausible, but 
they are easier said than done because ultimately it is the prerogative 
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of the government of asylum to decide the reception and settlement 
forms. These decisions are often taken on the basis of the political, 
economic and national security considerations of the host countries 
concerned. Unlike the international donor community whose raison 
d’étre in this regard is the achievement of refugee self-sufficiency (so 
that it can relieve itself of its financial and management burden as 
quickly as possible), for many of the host governments, refugee self- 
reliance is not a priority. They have more serious problems of their own 
to deal with. 

In Africa refugee camps are established to provide temporary shelter, 
but the initial intention notwithstanding, they have become permanent 
institutions in some countries. This is happening despite the consensus 
among host countries, international organizations and academics that 
the period of emergency aid should be reduced to a minimum.’”’ One 
of the problems that can drag out the period of emergency aid inter alia 
is the lengthy process of establishing of planned refugee settlements. 
This is exacerbated by the UNHCR’s emphasis, during the last decade, 
on rigorous reconnaissance surveys, feasibility studies, project for- 
mulation etc. which are to precede settlement establishment.’ In the 
meantime refugees have to wait in camps and live on handouts. This is 
seen by several researchers as a dilemma: on the one hand, good 
planning takes time and on the other, camps are undesirable and 
refugees cannot wait. If they wait in camps, dependency sets in or they 
may get re-established in the new environment and bitterly oppose 
relocation to a new site.’” There are examples where able-bodied 
refugees have adamantly stayed put despite relocation decisions made 
by host governments and the UNHCR. 
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Local Settlements 


Refugee camps as we saw earlier are, at least theoretically, perceived as 
a "bridge on route" to durable solutions. The three conventional 
solutions to the refugee problem were enshrined at the outset in the 
Statute of the UNHCR.™ Among other things, the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees was mandated to assume the functions of " ... 
seeking permanent solutions for the problem of refugees by assisting 
governments ... to facilitate the voluntary repatriation of such refugees, 
or their assimilation within new national communities." Permanent 
solutions to the refugee problem were to be achieved either as a result 
of changes that occurred in the refugees’ countries of origin —repatria- 
tion or within the context of exile—assimilation.”? Whenever voluntary 
repatriation has not been feasible within the foreseeable future, the 
UNHCR has assisted African governments to settle refugees within 
their territories. According to the spirit of the Statute and the intention 
of the international donor community such assistance is provided to 
achieve a permanent solution to the refugee problem concerned within 
the context of exile. From the point of view of the overwhelming 
majority of African host governments, host populations and the refugees 
concerned, assistance for local settlement is provided to enable refugees 
to become self-supporting until the circumstances by which they were 
recognized as refugees cease to exist as stipulated in Article 1c(5) of the 
1951 Convention.” For African governments, host populations and 
refugees, real solutions are achieved as a result of fundamental changes 
that occur at the source of the problem, something that has been 
empirically demonstrated by the voluntary repatriation of millions of 
Africans following the cessation of the causes that prompted their 
flight.” 


2° See G. Kibreab, "Local Settlements in Africa: A Misconceived Option?" Journal of 
Refugee Studies, Vol. 2, No. 4, 1989. 
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In the particular African situation, there have been two approaches 
to refugee settlements, namely organized settlements and spontaneous 
settlements. In the former, refugees are placed in spatially segregated 
sites where they are provided with basic infrastructural services and 
productive inputs such as seeds and implements by the UNHCR and 
land by the host governments concerned. For the initial period, the 
refugees are also given free rations by the World Food programme.” 
The second approach is spontaneous settlement where refugees settle 
themselves on their own, either by establishing new villages or by joining 
already existing local villages.” 

Organized settlements are designed to give refugees the chance to: 
restore their dignity and become productive by relying on their own re- 
sources, so that they can become self-supporting instead of depending 
on outside assistance. As was mentioned earlier, even though there are 
different vested interests and views about the ultimate aim of settle- 
ments, theoretically, organized settlements should lead to full integration 
of the refugees concerned into the society of the host country.” 
However, to a large extent, refugee integration into host societies is not 
a function of international assistance, but is influenced by several other 
factors such as the policy and practice of the host government, the 
willingness of the host population to accept refugees for absorption, the 
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willingness of the refugees to be absorbed and finally by the absorbing 
capacity of the countries concerned.” 

There is, however, a consensus among all concerned that the aim of 
UNHCR assisted settlements is to make refugees self-sufficient.” The 
concept of refugee self-sufficiency is ill-defined and there is no 
established criterion by which to measure it. The traditional approach 
has been to assist refugees to achieve a level of self-sufficiency 
comparable to that of the local population in the surrounding areas.””” 


UNHCR assistance normally ceases once the refugees concerned have 


Supposedly attained the same material level as the local population. 
(The phasing out of UNHCR’s assistance is seldom preceded by 
Scientific studies). In other words, UNHCR assistance is phased out 
when the need for development sets in.”! The local parity principle, 
even though justifiable theoretically is untenable from the point of view 
of alleviating poverty because it in effect is tantamount to condemning 
the refugees to a shared poverty.” The dilemma facing the UNHCR 
is, however, unavoidable. Assisting refugees to attain a higher material 
and social standards than that enjoyed by the locals will inevitably 
create jealousy among the latter (which may lead to a conflict situation) 
and withdrawing assistance at the level comparable to that of the locals 
may also mean condemning the refugees to perpetual poverty because 
often the standard of living in rural Africa is below the level needed to 
secure a decent human existence.” The UNHCR could not formally 
include the local population in its assistance programmes because first, 
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they were outside its competence and second, resources were lack- 
ing.”"* The dilemma facing the UNHCR is not theoretical but real, 
especially in the case of assisted spontaneous settlements. It can be said 
that the problem is difficult to overcome until the need for bridging the 
gap between refugee aid and development has become an accepted 
principle among donors and host countries.” 

In the case of spontaneously settled refugees, little or no assistance 
is provided to enable them to attain self-sufficiency. They often re-es- 
tablish themselves without outside assistance by either opening new 
areas for cultivation or by sharing land and other resources used by 
local villagers.“° Generally most spontaneous settlements occur at 
border regions and governments are often anathema to these types of 
settlements and try to relocate refugees to areas far away from borders. 
This is often bitterly resisted by the refugees concerned.”” 

In some cases the UNHCR provides assistance to spontaneously 
settled refugees and its aims are to enable refugees to meet their basic 
needs and to up-grade or provide social infrastructures in the impacted 
areas. This is done partly to meet the needs of refugees and partly to 
offset the burden on the poor local people.”* There is a consensus 
among all concerned, including researchers, that the local settlement of 
refugees represents the next most durable solution to the problem of 
refugees in Africa, but there is less agreement about the optimal 
settlement form. 


The Oran v. Spontaneous Settlement Controversy 


The organized versus spontaneous settlement debate has proved to be 
the most sustained single controversy in African refugee studies. When 
large influxes of refugees occurred in Africa in the early 1960s, the 
approaches adopted by African governments varied, from placing 
refugees in organized camps and settlements to allowing refugees to 
settle themselves among the local populations in border rural areas or 
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in urban centres. After seven years experience of hosting refugees, the 
question of optimal settlement form became the subject of an inter- 
national conference in 1967. The Conference on the Legal, Economic 
and Social Aspects of the African Refugee Problem sponsored by the 
ECA, OAU, UNHCR and Dag Hammarskjéld Foundation, following 
a discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of both forms of 
settlement, recommended, 


Spontaneous land settlement of refugees should be encouraged whenever it is 
compatible with the policy of the government of the country of asylum ....”” 


The debate was again raised in a seminar on African refugees held at 
Arusha in 1976 where it was concluded that spontaneous settlements 
are more favourable to refugee integration within the area while 
organized settlements tend to remain a foreign entity within the country 
of asylum.” It was further observed that spontaneous settlement 
enables refugees to achieve self-sufficiency and self-management 
without developing a dependency mentality.” After the seminar, R. 
Chambers argued that the case for spontaneous settlement was 
overstated and that for organized settlement understated.” He 
challenged the positivists by stating that the lives of spontaneously 
settled refugees are characterized by initial poverty, limited access to 
cultivable land, insecure tenure, etc. He argued the reverse may be true 
of organized settlements. Nevertheless, he did not suggest one should 
be pursued at the expense of the other. "Whether organized or self- 
settlement is to be preferred depends on the conditions specific to each 
group." He was reacting strongly against unassisted spontaneous 
settlement and stated that assisted self-settlkement may represent a 
possible third course.*“ 

_ One of the first researchers who breathed an empirical life into the © 
debate was Hansen who had carried out a field study among Angolan 
refugees in the border areas of Zambia. According to him none of the 
villagers he interviewed wanted to live in a camp. They wanted to re- 
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establish themselves in the villages or towns. He observed that the war 
that prompted them to flee represented a crisis and the Zambian 
government’s decision to relocate them to a camp was equally con- 
sidered by the refugees to represent another crisis.” Nevertheless, he 
also observed that those refugees who were living in the villages were 
those who had relatives through whom they secured an acceptance from 
the hereditary headmen.”* He further argued that the refugees in the 
villages considered themselves more successful than those in the 
settlements and his observation confirmed that self-settled refugees took 
five years to achieve economic self-sufficiency.”’ He also emphasized 
the freedom, mobility and self-reliance enjoyed by self-settled refugees 
in spite of the fact that camp refugees were materially better off than 
self-settled refugees.” 
_ The Pan African Conference on Refugees (1979) raised a number of 
issues which questioned the assumptions on which the optimistic views 
rested. It was argued that 60% of African refugees were self-settled and 
their scattered settlement pattern might hide their level of misery and 
deprivation.” It was therefore recommended that " ... studies of the 
social, educational and economic situation of rural refugees outside 
organized settlements schemes should be undertaken ... ".*”° 

The international Conference on Refugees organized by the Govern- 
ment of Sudan also raised the question of optimal settlement form. In 
his opening speech, the Chairman of the National Committee for Aid 
to Refugees (NCAR), stated that spontaneous settlement had to be 
phased out because it imposed a burden on the economic and social 
infrastructures of the country and had made refugees vulnerable with 
no prospects to achieve self-sufficiency.* The optimal settlement form 
debate as summarized by Wijbrandi was concerned with issues such as 
economic integration, burden on host populations, delivery of assistance 
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to refugees, control over refugees and the freedom and participation of 
refugees.” 

Since the Pan African Conference, several empirical studies have been 
conducted on the organized and spontaneous settlements of African 
refugees. Unfortunately there are no comparative studies which would 
enable us to draw a balance sheet of the debate. The only comparative 
studies that exist to my knowledge are those of Betts on Zaire, Zambia 
and ‘J'anzania and those undertaken by the Free University of Amster- 
dam in Eastern Sudan.** Hansen’s and Harrell-Bond’s work on ~ 
Angolan refugees in Zambia and Ugandan refugees in Southern Sudan 
respectively also provide some insight on the merits and demerits of the 
two settlement forms, albeit the former is primarily a study on self- 
settled refugees and the latter on organized settlements. 

The debate on organized versus spontaneous settlements is far from 
being concluded. There is still a lack of comparative evidence to enable 
one to draw general conclusions. It is not within the scope of this paper 
_to enter into the debate, but what has emerged from the available 
evidence is that the question of the optimal settlement form cannot be 
looked at in isolation from the desired goals to be achieved. 

As pointed out earlier, there is a diversity of objectives, and as long 
as there is no clearly defined ultimate goal, it is not easy to define the 
optimal means of achieving the desired goal. Another discernible trend. 
that emerges from the available studies is that there is no universally 
valid approach to refugee self-sufficiency. The viable approaches, be 
they organized or spontaneous settlements, must be derived from the 
specific environment and reality in which they are meant to function, 
always taking into account the demographic profile, health status and 
background characteristics of the refugees concerned, as well as the 
economic and social capacity of absorption of the host societies. 


Refugee Aid and Development 


R. Gorman™ traces the origin of the first stirring of development- 
minded refugee strategy in Africa to the 1967 Conference on the 
African refugee problem which I had occasion to refer to in the 
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preceding sections.” The approach of linking refugee aid to regional 
and national development planning which is the raison d’etre of the 
recently resurrected concept of refugee aid and development can, 
however, be traced back to the beginning of the 1960s. The first 
UNHCR assistance interventions in Africa were from the outset 
development oriented. Achievements of durable solution was then 
conceived within the overall development of the refugee impacted areas. 
As early as 1961, when the High Commissioner was authorized to 
extend his good offices*® to assist refugees in Congo (Leopoldville), 
Togo, Uganda, Burundi and Tanganyika, attempts were made to 
integrate the refugee problem into the overall regional development 
planning of the countries concerned. For example, in his report to the 
17th session of General Assembly, the High Commissioner observed, 


The Commissioner considers it most important that permanent solutions should 
.. contribute to the economic and social progress of the country of asylum. 
Conversely, however, efforts should also be encouraged to improve the general 
living conditions in the country of residence of the refugees in order to provide a 
wider basis for the solution of their problems within the framework of the social 


development of the country (emphasis mine).”’ 


In light of the Office’s non-operational nature and because such tasks 
were beyond its juridical competence and financial means, it was 
decided to operationalise the strategy by cooperating with the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies.** 

As early as 1963, a joint UNHCR/ILO initiative established a rural 
integration and zonal plan in Kivu province of Zaire implemented by 
the ILO. The project was temporarily interrupted because of political 
disturbances in which the UNHCR representative and the ILO project 
manager lost their lives.~” The project was resurrected in 1966, when 
the disturbances ebbed, and was relatively successful.” Another 
ambitious zonal development plan was also initiated in 1964 in Burundi 
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by the ILO and supported by the UNHCR, the United Nations 
specialized agencies, as well as by Oxfam, benefiting both refugees and 
the local population in the region where the refugees resided. The 
project was implemented by the Belgian NGO, International Association 
for Rural Development Overseas (AIDR).”! 

The soundness of the integrated and zonal planning approach not 
withstanding, the Burundi experiment was not successful because of lack 
of participation and too much emphasis on efforts to provide infrastruc- 
tural services rather than on increasing the incomes of the populations 
concerned.“* The 1967 Conference on the Problem of African 
refugees was therefore convened to reflect on and to reappraise the 
experience of the integrated and zonal plans in tackling the African 
refugee problem. It is worthwhile to note that zonal planning is much 
older than the 1967 Conference. The development-oriented refugee 
strategy was by then well-anchored among the United Nations specializ- 
ed agencies and NGOs. For example, the Zambian Christian Refugee 
Service in its 1967 report observed, : 


Any effort to assist refugees must be closely related to the agricultural, industrial, 
social, educational and medical needs of the area in which refugees are 


located.”? 


The Conference on the African Refugee problems (1967) identified 
three phases in the settlement process of refugees. The first phase was 
provision of relief; second, the establishment of refugees in settlements 
(spontaneous and organized); and third, the integration of refugees with 
the local population. The latter phase was to be undertaken as an 
integral part of national development plans and such projects were to 
be designed to benefit both refugees and nationals equally. The 
conference considered the local parity principle as unacceptable (1 
self-sufficiency measured by the standard of living of the local popula- 
tion) and called for projects that would contribute to the improvement 
of the standard of living of both refugees and nationals. 

After the Conference, the UNDP undertook an initiative of zonal 
development projects in the refugee affected areas of Uganda and 
Burundi in 1968 and 1971 respectively. However, both failed. In Uganda 
the failure was due to government policy which did not want a 
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development project in the region concerned and in Burundi the failure 
was attributed to the lack of a clear definition of objectives, mis- 
management and political disruption in 1972. 

The consequences of these discouraging experiences were that the 
development-oriented refugee strategy fell into oblivion and the main 
concern of UNHCR assistance activities continued, as before, to be to 
help refugees to attain a subsistence level comparable to that of the 
local population in the areas concerned. The model of the conventional 
approach, i.e. tackling the refugee problem in isolation from the 
national context, was felt by all concerned as untenable and the idea of 
linking refugee aid to development was again resuscitated at the May 
1979 Arusha Conference where it was recommended, 


... programmes covering rural refugees should be planned and implemented 


within the context of national, sub-regional and regional development endeavours 
245 


In August 1979, two months after the Conference, the UNHCR 
proposed to the Executive Committee the establishment of a special 
fund for long-term solutions to the refugee problems because it was not 
possible for the UNHCR to engage in multi-year programmes under the 
existing procedures. Resources were lacking and funds were only 
available in annual instalments subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee.“° This had made long-term planning almost impossible. 
In June 1980, the Government of Sudan organized a well-attended 
international conference on refugees where the government requested 
huge amount of funds to settle all refugees in organized settlements. 
The total cost of the assistance required was in the range of US $230 
million.“’ The Conference was significant not only for including in its 
submission some infrastructural projects such as the construction of 
bridges and administrative supports, but also for recommending, 


The launching of programmes of a long-term nature ... and integration of refugee 
settlements into local development plans.”* 
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Gradually the concept of refugee aid and development began gaining 
ground once again. The UNHCR/ILO Inter-disciplinary mission to the 
Sudan in the end of 1981, for example, introduced the concept of 
"refugee-affected areas" and argued that the presence of refugees 
placed constraints on the already fragile infrastructure and that 
assistance programmes for refugees should be extended to the local 
population.”” There was a general feeling among African governments 
that the international donor community was punishing instead of 
rewarding the African countries for their generous refugee policies by 
focusing attention in other regions where refugee policies may not be 
as generous. O. Birido, for example, says that refugee assistance per 
capita in Africa was US $22 as compared to US $56 elsewhere” and 
this was no doubt resented by the African group. 

In response to this and also in order to cope with the rising numbers 
of refugees in the continent, an International Conference on Assistance 
to Refugees in Africa (ICARA) was held in Geneva in April 1981, in 
pursuance of General Assembly resolution 35/42. The objectives were: 
(1) to focus attention on the plight of refugees in Africa; (ii) to mobilize 
additional resources for refugee programmes in Africa; and (iii) to assist 
affected countries to cope with the burden of large numbers of refugees 


by strengthening their services and their facilities.~' There are conflic- ~ 


ting views about the outcome of the conference. Total pledges of US 
$574 million were made, but it was subsequently discovered that some 
of the pledges did not involve new money.”” 

While the UN claimed that the Conference was successful in 
achieving the first two objectives, it failed to raise funds to offset the 
burden imposed by refugees on the infrastructures of the host coun- 
tries.’ There are, however, others who state that ICARA was a 
failure.” 
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Since there was a general agreement that ICARA did not raise funds 
for strengthening the infrastructures of the host countries, ICARA II 
was convened in pursuance of GA. res. 37/197 in July 1984.*° The 
major objective was to accomplish what ICARA I failed to accomplish, 
namely providing assistance to host countries to enable them to cope 
with the problems by offsetting the refugee burden and by increasing 
their capacity of absorption. Fourteen African countries submitted 128 
projects and the total amount of assistance required was US $362.3 mil- 
lion.*° Pledges amounting to a total amount of about US $567 million 
were made by the conference participants. 

Six years have lapsed since ICARA II and it is not easy to know how 
many of the projects submitted at the Conference are being implement- 
ed. According to Gorman, "As of February 1986, only a handful were 
actually under implementation, but more than thirty had received a 
commitment of at least partial funding ... ".~’ The reasons for these 
sluggish responses are varied. As was pointed out earlier, the UNHCR 
was in the post-[CARA II period faced with the worst financial crisis in 
its history.~* However, many observers argue that the promises of 
ICARA II were overshadowed by the 1984-85 famine which gripped the 
continent. Williams, for example, argues that ICARA II is one of the 
casualties of the 1984-85 famine.*’ According to him, the ICARA II 
programme has lost momentum because of the emergency operations 
and it needs to be revived in the post-emergency period.” It is true 
that the emergency operations have been costly, but it cannot be taken 


a athe objectives were (5a) to review thoroughly the results of the Conference held in 


1981 as well as the state of progress of the projects submitted to it; (5b) to consider the 
continuing need for assistance with a view to providing, as necessary, additional assistance 
to refugees and returnees in Africa for the implementation of programmes for their relief, 
rehabilitation and resettlement; (5c) to consider the impact imposed on the national 
economies of the African countries concerned and to provide them with the assistance 
required to strengthen their social and economic infrastructure so as to enable them to cope 
with the burden of dealing with large numbers of refugees and returnees. GA. res. 37/197 
parag. 5. 


°° GA. A/Conf.125/1. Compared to the ICARA I submissions this was a modest budget. 
According to ICARA I submissions, a total amount of US $981.3 million of assistance was 
required. 


*°7 Gorman, Op. cit. 
8 See Refugee, Number 23 - November 1985 and Refugee, Number 25, J anuary 1986. 
>? Williams, Op. cit., p. 16. 


*® Tbid. For more detailed discussion on the outcome of ICARA II until the beginning 
of 1986 see Gorman, op. cit. 
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for granted that the resources that were contributed for the emergency ‘4 
would have been readily available for ICARA II projects. It is common 
knowledge that the World Community is more responsive to pictures of 
starving children than to the call for helping people to grow their own 
food. 

Post-mortem reflections on the rationale underlying the convening of 
ICARA II raise several critical issues that were intentionally or 
inadvertently overlooked by both the potential donors, host govern- 
ments and the agencies concerned. There is no doubt that in the light 
of the grave economic crisis into which the continent, especially the 
countries south of the Sahara, were plunged, there was no other way to 
deal with the refugee problem except by concerted international action. 
In the absence of an existing international organization with the 
functions the Conference had set forth and in the light of the consider- 
able amount of technical expertise and funds required, the attempt 
made to mobilize all governments and agencies was thus justifiable. 

The major constraint which had to be overcome in order to enable 


African host countries to deal with the problem was the lack of an __ 


economic capacity of absorption. Therefore, the central plank of the 
ICARA II should have been to provide assistance which could have 
enabled the countries concerned to create income-generating oppor- 
tunities both for refugees and their own citizens. In document 
A/Ac.96/635 of December 1983, where the views of the Office of the 
High Commissioner were expressed, it was stated that in countries with 
inadequate land resources or employment opportunities, the only 
alternative to dependence on relief is to "generate income opportunities 
on a large scale" benefiting refugees and nationals equally. 


The need is therefore for projects aimed at creating new income-earning 
opportunities for the whole area where the refugees live, i.e. for development- 
oriented projects which generate short-term jobs and, and where local integration 
is feasible, long-term livelihoods or opportunities to earn additional income. If 
such projects are to use resources in an efficient manner, they must provide these 
opportunities through activities which create assets of a continuing economic 
value with a good rate of return. In short the projects that are required... -are-.:. 
designed to benefit both the refugees and the local population (particularly the 
poorest) ...(emphasis mine).”” 


Contrary to this, the projects submitted to ICARA II by the technical 
team, consisting of representatives from the UN, UNDP, UNHCR and 
the OAU in consultation with the 14 countries concerned, placed undue 


20% > Gi A/Ac.96/635, Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Programme, 
Thirty Fourth Session, December 1983, p. 4. 
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emphasis on the expansion of infrastructural services rather than on the 
creation of income-generating activities. Of the US $362.3. million 
requested, 76% was for the strengthening of the infrastructures of the 
countries concerned. Only 24% was to be used for agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries.” The central question is how do such projects expand 
the capacity of absorption of the countries concerned? In what way 
could such investments in infrastructure create long-term employment 
opportunities on a large scale which was the rationale for the whole 
exercise, aS can be seen from the spirit of the background documents 
produced for the Conference. The central slogan of ICARA II was 
"Time for Solutions". This suggested that in the cases where voluntary 
repatriation was not foreseeable, and in the countries of return, 
measures would be taken to create diverse employment and other 
economic opportunities so that both refugees and the poor sections of 
the local population would benefit. This was expected to create 
favourable conditions for the absorption of refugees into the social and 
economic fabric of the host societies by influencing the attitudes of both 
the local hosts, refugees and government policies and practices. In other 
words, refugees were to be looked at as an asset rather than a burden. | 
In what way do bridges, roads, school and hospital buildings constitute 
a solution? Bridges and roads are indispensable inter alia for the 
delivery of assistance to refugees, but the expectation the ICARA II 
movement generated was not facilitation of continued delivery of inter- 
national assistance, but sustainable self-sufficiency. It is true that many 
of the African national economies suffer from infrastructural bot- 
tlenecks, but the root cause is the lack of expansion of productive 
capacity. Ultimately the question of solving the refugee problem in 
Africa, if at all amenable to a solution within the context of exile, is 
intractably intertwined with the economic capacity for absorption in the 
host countries concerned. The short-term labour demand that may be 
created in the construction of bridges, roads, hospitals and schools 
would not in any way represent a solution because of the short life-span 
of such activities. 

The second central issue which was not addressed, but taken for 
granted, was the question of refugee integration. It was assumed that 
the goal was to integrate refugees into host societies. This was the aim 
of the international donor community because it is only when refugees 
cease to become refugees, either as a result of voluntary repatriation or 
complete absorption into the host societies, that it could be relieved of 


*62 See A/Conf.125/1 - Summary of Needs, January 1984. Of the total 28% was for roads, 


bridges and energy; 20% for education and training, 16% for health, 10% for water supply 
and 2% for social development support system. 
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financial responsibility. Many African governments, however, have their 
own, if not hidden, agenda to follow. Most of the countries that sub- 
mitted projects requiring assistance in ICARA II have been hosting 
refugees for over two decades and none of them, save Tanzania and 
Botswana (the former in the case of Rwandese refugees and the latter 
in the case of the c.2500 Angolan refugees) have an intention to allow 
refugees to become part of the greater societies. Refugees are rather | 
allowed to stay until the circumstances in connection with which they 
were recognized as refugees cease to exist. Until then they are kept as 
refugees and whenever the need arises, the international donor 
community is expected to make contributions to meet their needs.?% 
This is one of the reasons why national legislation on asylum does not 
grant refugees the privilege of being naturalized. However, it is 
interesting that the wishes of host governments and refugees are 
identical in this regard. Even in countries like Tanzania, refugee 
response to the Government's offer of naturalization has been extremely 
sluggish.“ African refugees, irrespective of how long it takes, intend 
to return to their countries of origin whenever the circumstances that 
prompted them to flee cease to exist and this is what their hosts expect 
them to do. It is with this fundamental understanding that refugee status 
is granted in the overwhelming majority of African countries. 

What is striking about the whole ICARA II exercise is that no 
demand or call was made on African host governments to allow 
refugees to be integrated into their societies on a permanent basis by 
eliminating all the structural and institutional obstacles which prevent 
refugees from participating in the host countries’ economic, social and 
cultural life on an equal footing with nationals. This might have been 
perceived as an encroachment on the national sovereignty of host 
countries and would have been resisted; nevertheless, it was never 
raised. Nor were the refugees concerned consulted as to whether or not 
they would accept a permanent solution to their problem outside their 
countries of origin. As Gorman points out, the projects submitted to 
ICARA II were also identified without consultation with and parti- 
cipation of the refugees and the host populations in the countries 
concerned.” 

A third important factor which was not addressed by ICARA II was 
also the issue of ensuring that refugees and nationals would benefit 


oe For more detailed discussion, see Refugee Policy Group, Old Settlements, op. cit.; 
Kibreab, "Local Settlement", op. cit. 
a Armstrong, op. cit. 
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from the projects equally. Refugees generally belong to the margin 
rather than to the main stream of societies and unless there is an 
element in the aid package which ensures access and participation, it 
cannot be taken for granted that refugees would benefit equally with 
nationals. Not only that, but even the poor sections of the local 
population may also be excluded. 

With regard to the question of linking refugee aid to development, 
research has not progressed beyond sloganing. A considerable amount 
of work is produced on the desirability of treating refugees as a regional 
development problem when the real issue is to investigate why they are 
not treated as such by the major actors, namely the UNDP, ILO, 
UNHCR, WFP and the governments concerned. 


Refugee Impact on Host Societies 


A review of the literature on refugee impact on national, regional and 
local economic and social infrastructures reveals two discernible views. 
One view looks on refugees as a problem or as a burden on the 
economies and societies of the host countries, while the other looks on 
refugees as representing an opportunity for social progress and 
improved welfare. Often it is difficult to draw a clear line of demar- 
cation between the exponents of these two views because many of them 
see refugees as constituting both a burden and an asset. Nevertheless, 
there are some researchers who place more emphasis on the idea that 
refugees are a burden, disregarding the benefits local communities may 
derive from hosting them. I have for purposes of brevity called the 
exponents of the burden view deteriorationists and the exponents of the 
opportunity view meliorists.”” 

According to the deteriorationist view, refugees place a heavy burden 
on the host countries’ economic and social infrastructures, as well as on 
the national, regional and local government administration, and also 
destroy or damage the environment.””’ From the moment of arrival, 
refugees compete for scarce resources such as land, water, pasture, 


266 evi 
The two terms are used by A.J. Taylor in the standard of living debate in Britain 
during the industrial revolution among economic historians. 


oe Report of Meeting of Experts, op. cit.; GA. A/Ac.96/635, 1983; GA. A/Conf.125/1, 
January 1984; GA. A/38/526; GA. A/Ac.96/645, August 1984; A.A. Farah, "Refugee Aid and 
Development". A Report of the ICVA General Conference, Dakar, Senegal 20-24 May 
1985; ICVA/UNHCR Workshop, op. cit. 
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employment, food, medical services, placement in schools etc.” Most 
of the literature treats the so-called burden on the local communities at 
a general level, but there are a few who emphasize strongly the 
differential impact of refugees on the host communities.” The impact 
of a large influx of refugees does not affect members of the local 
population in the same way. Some may lose whilst others may gain 
depending on their socio-economic position and the relations of 
production prevailing in the host societies. The rich may gain as a result 
of increased supply of labour and increased demand for food and other 
consumer items, while the poor may lose as a result of an increased 
supply of labour which may exert downward pressure on wages and 
upward pressure on prices of commodities such as food and other 
essential items in the local and regional markets. It is important to point 
out, however, that this has hardly been researched empirically. 

The meliorists, however, argue that the establishment of camps or 
settlements often bring with them opportunities for income-generation 
in the form of expanded demand for locally produced goods such as 
butter, milk and crafts. An increased supply of labour in a situation of 
abundant land supply can also lead to increased production by opening 
new land for cultivation. Even in a situation of limited land supply, an 
increased labour supply may allow intensive cultivation with the — 
consequent result of increased yield per unit of land. Establishment of 
camps or settlements may also, especially at the initial stage, create 
demand for labour in huts and roads construction.” Refugee camps 
and settlements can also stimulate economic growth through backward 
and forward linkages.” 

The damage refugees cause to the environment is, however, heavily 
emphasized by both groups. It is argued that refugees destroy trees to 


wane? Karadawi, The Dynamics of Refugee Policy towards the Refugee Problem. Paper 


for a Conference of Oriental and African Studies, U. of London, September 1985; R. 
Chambers, Hidden Losers? The Impact of Rural Refugees and Refugee Programmes on the 
Poor of Their Hosts. Institute for Development Studies, University of Sussex, Brighten, 
1984; Goodwillie, op.cit. 


°° For the exception see Chambers, Hidden Losers?, op. cit.; Kibreab, African Refugees, 
op. cit.; Betts, Part I: Zambia and Zaire, op. cit. 


2 See H. Utkan, Mission to Tanzania/Report on the Feasibility of a Cost-benefit 


Analysis of Refugee Settlements and their Impact on Regional Development. UNHCR, 
Geneva, 1981; Stein, op. cit.; Wilson, op. cit.; Kibreab, African Refugees, op. cit. 


*” Utkan, op. cit. 
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build huts and to use for fuelwood.”” This is considered as one of the 
major causes of deforestation and soil erosion in many parts of the 
refugee affected regions for the host countries.”” The short-term 
consequence of this on the welfare of the poor section of the host 
population is that they are forced to travel longer distances to collect 
firewood or they may reduce firewood consumption which may have a 
detrimental impact on their health status.”* The price of fuelwood 
may also increase due to shortage caused by increased demand which > 
results in increased cost (time of collection).”” Deforestation may also 
lead to the deterioration of the living standards of the poor hosts due 
to loss of woodland products including honey, wild foods, mushrooms, 
fruits, timber, medicinal plants, fodder for livestock etc.*” Environ- 
mental degradation in the vicinity of refugee settlements is also 
exacerbated by over-grazing because there are refugees who own 
livestock in camps or settlements.””’ This induces the locals to travel 
longer distances in search of pasture which may mean foregoing labour 
time with an opportunity cost. 

The meliorists, while recognizing the burden refugees may impose on 
the environment and on social infrastructures, argue that, after all, 
under proper planning and favourable international response refugees 
may represent an economic asset rather than a burden.’ Refugees 
are seen as resource represented in increased agricultural production 
which may lead to regional food self-sufficiency and alleviation of 
external trade deficits partly by import substitution and partly by export 
crop production.*” The establishment of refugee camps or settlements | 


rae Chambers, Hidden Losers?, op. cit.; Goodwillie, op. cit.; Young, op. cit; Norwegian 
Refugee Council, Qala en Nahal Refugee Settlement Scheme: Sudan A Review of 
Environmental Aspects, November 1988. 
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277 See Young, op. cit.; Norwegian Refugee Council, op. cit. 
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Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, March 1990; Wilson, op. cit.; Stein, op. cit. 
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also leads to the expansion of regional markets. This is strengthened 
by investments in infrastructures,*' made by the refugee support 
systems in isolated areas where camps or settlements may be located. 
Refugees may also be carriers of skills and economic activities unknown 
among the local communities. 

According to the deteriorationist view, the national pie is held 
constant and the welfare of the local population is assumed to decline 
as the number of mouths to be fed increases. It is important to observe, 
however, that no useful insight can be gained unless the impact of 
refugees is considered as part of a dynamic process of transformation 
of the economies of the impacted areas.’ Refugees do not simply 
Share available resources, but create favourable conditions for an 
efficient utilization of resources.** There is ample evidence which 
Suggests that refugees in many cases represent an asset rather than a 
burden.” 

The available empirical evidence notwithstanding, however, research- 
ers and host governments tend to look at refugees as a problem rather ~ 
than as people with problems. The conclusions of researchers on the 
question of impact on the economic and social infrastructures, as well 
as on the living standard of the hosts, are less startling than the way 
they have gone about obtaining them. Instead of examining empirically 
the impact of refugees on: wage rates in the different sectors of the 
economies, environment, prices of basic commodities, sectoral budgetary 
allocations before and after the arrival of refugees, most researchers 
tend to approach the problem abstractly. It is not surprising therefore 
that all come to the same conclusion. With few exceptions, most claim 
that the standard of living of the local populations in the refugee 
affected areas has deteriorated, their access to social and physical 
infrastructural services has worsened, the performance of the regional 
economies concerned has deteriorated etc. 


a Utkan, op. cit.; James, op. cit.; Kibreab, Refugees in Somalia, op. cit.; Wilson, op. cit. 
aa Utkan, op. cit.; Stein, op. cit.; Kibreab, Refugees in Somalia, op. cit.; Wilson, op. cit. 


82 For interesting attempts at this, see Wilson’s study of the impact of Mozambican 
refugees in Malawi, op. cit.; Kibreab’s study in Somalia, op. cit. 


83 For Tanzania see Utkan, op. cit.; D. Feldman, The Economic Viability of Refugee 
Settlements in Southern Tanzania, University of East Anglia, 1971; for the Sudan see 
Rogge, "The Qala en Nahal", op. cit.; Kibreab, Refugees and Development, op. cit.; Kibreab, 
Wage-Earning, op. cit.; for Malawi see Wilson, op. cit. 
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On the surface, the arguments of the deteriorationists seem generally 
reasonable. But buried under such seemingly straightforward assertions 
are a myriad of theoretical assumptions, all of which must be tested for 
the case to stand. It is important to consider that as long as the assump- 
tions remain untested empirically, the debate over the arguments’ 
validity is not only likely to proceed in confusion, but research may 
unintentionally lend support to xenophobic attitudes that are in the 
state of making in some of the countries of asylum. Research should 
instruct public opinion and not vice versa. Is it possible, for example, by 
analyzing the situation in the refugee-impacted areas to claim that they 
would have fared better if there were no refugees? One cannot help 
getting the impression that the order of precedence is reversed and as 
one historian pointed out ’verdict first, evidence afterwards’ is poor 
council for the social scientist. The problem of measuring impact is 
partly related to the lack of time series data which could enable resear- 
chers to measure how the presence of refugees influences access to 
resources and services by the local populations concerned. 

One incontestable conclusion that can be drawn from the literature 
on refugee impacts is, however, the damage caused to the environment 
by the presence of large influx of refugees.” The other less conclu- 
sive, but plausible conclusion is the deterioration of the conditions of 
living of the poorer section of the host communities. Ironically, however, 
the two major casualties—the environment and the poorest of the 
poor—were none of the concern of ICARA II. None of the 128 projects 
submitted to the conference was designed directly to assist the poor or 
to address the problem of deforestation and soil erosion.” 


Looking at the Future 


The 1990s is likely to be a decade of problems and challenges for 
Africa. Whether the problems will constrain or stimulate the continent 
toward economic growth and social progress or induce it to address the 
political problems that have been forcing millions of Africans into 
refugeehood and internal displacement will depend inter alia on political 
will, the development path taken and the intelligence and foresight of 
the leaderships, as well as on the ability of researchers to generate data 


285 : 
There are even some researchers who question the severity of the environmental 
damage caused by refugees, see Wilson, op. cit. 


28° As we saw earlier, of the total of US $362,260,000 assistance sought in ICARA II, 
only 24% was for agriculture, forestry and fisheries. Even though there is no breakdown, the 
amount requested for forestry cannot be considerable. 
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which would assist the former to formulate and implement sound 
economic and social development policies. Sound policies are by no 
means the sole function of data availability, but there are seldom sound 
policies in the absence of factual guidance. It is common knowledge that 
Scientific research should lead either to the improvement of our 
knowledge or our control of the world of facts. The former is supposed- 
ly a result of basic research and the latter of applied research. In the 
social sciences, the two are different sides of the same coin. In refugee 
Studies, however, the bulk of the existing knowledge is generated in the 
process of emergency relief intervention, either by refugee assistance 
workers or consultants who often produce reports based not only on > 
limited observation and specific terms of reference, but also under 
heavy duty and time pressures. 

Even though it is often risky to generalize, reports produced by 
refugee assistance workers and consultants are, due to the circumstan- 
ces in which they are produced and their limited scope and purpose not 
adequate sources for research on their own. Although such reports 
often remain inaccessible to researchers, they have a tendency to 
become the major sources over time. Our existing knowledge on African 
_ refugees is heavily influenced by such sources. Such data can be 
important as a complementary source, but are inadequate as indepen- 
dent sources. Even then a critical stance is important. 

In the 1990s, priority should be given to reappraise and to re-think 
critically some of the basic theoretical assumptions on which our present 
knowledge about African refugees is based. The literature on African 
refugees is full of concepts and solutions that are extrapolated from 
observations elsewhere. Since the centrepiece of scientific research inter 
alia is hypothesis testing, there is a need to collect reliable data that can 
enable us to test the existing myriad of theoretical assumptions and to 
develop alternative concepts based on from empirical investigation of 
the specific situation of African refugees. There are a lot of theoretical 
assumptions which most of us not only take for granted, but use as 
points of departure for our own research activities. 

There are some emerging issues in the African refugee situation which 
pose formidable methodological and theoretical challenges and a lot 
remains to be done to illuminate the path forward. In many cases, 
research on the African refugee problem is either limited to a descrip- 
tion of what exists or to an explanation of phenomena whose existence 
in the African situation is doubtful, when in fact the crux of the matter 
is the development of creative guidance to viable solutions. There is stil] 
a dearth of such contributions. A. C. Clarke’s observation is relevant in 
this regard; he states that every problem has not one, but many, 
solutions. Unfortunately, however, 90% of the solutions are worse than 
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the problem. Wisdom lies in finding the vital 10%. Research on African 
refugees has hitherto been concentrated on solutions which were 
stipulated in international instruments not only nearly half a century 
ago, but in a period that was totally different from the one now 
prevailing in the world in general and in Africa in particular. - 

The imported solutions which invariably try to solve the African 
refugee problem outside the refugees’ countries of origin have not been 
successful. The reasons for the failure include: lack of economic 
expansion in the countries of asylum to allow refugee absorption; the 
unwillingness of host governments to accept refugees permanently into 
their societies and the unwillingness on the part of refugees to accept 
solutions outside their countries of asylum. This is exacerbated by lack 
of serious international long-term financial commitments. 

Many researchers, instead of questioning the relevance and workabili- 
ty of such solutions, have been trying to study how much has been 
achieved. The situation is aggravated by the fact that refugee issues are 
sensitive, which, unlike in other areas, may discourage critical research- 
ers from isolating the technical questions for the strict application of the 
technical method to obtain a solution. They know that scientific opinion 
notwithstanding, in refugee matters, it is ultimately the political and 
security related considerations that play the decisive role in the 
decisions and responses of national governments and international 
donor agencies. This should not, however, constrain us from subjecting 
the existing policies and practices of governments and agencies to 
rigorous and constructive criticisms, nor from suggesting non-conven- 
tional solutions. In the 1990s, in the light of the hardened international 
climate and the economic and the environmental crisis facing the 
continent, one of the major priorities of research should be to question 
whether the African refugee problem is at all amenable to solutions in 
the context of exile. 

In the 1990s, mass migrations induced by wars may not be as common 
as they were in the preceding decade, but the number of people who 
may cross international borders due to a combination of economic 
hardship and environmental degradation is likely to increase. This may 
obscure the distinction between economic and political refugees. This 
view has already gained currency among many donor governments in 
the OECD countries. There are many among the donor governments 
and even agencies who claim that the main reason of mass exodus in 
Africa is not persecution, but rather economic hardship. In order to 
justify their failure to share the burden of caring for refugees, either by 
admitting the latter into their territories or by making substantial finan- 
cial contributions to enable African countries to deal with the problem, 
many donors in the OECD countries will resort to such arguments much 
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more in the future. In the 1990s, one of the most crucial areas for 
research should be the production of data which counter this dangerous 
trend. Otherwise the system of asylum may be threatened. One of the 
arguments used by the OECD governments for excluding African 
refugees in their annual quotas for resettlement is the background 
characteristic of African refugees. It is claimed that African refugees are 
from the rural areas and cannot, therefore, fit into the "sophisticated" 
way of life of the OECD countries. This might have been true in the 
first half of the 1960s. Since the 1970s however a considerable propor- 
tion of African refugees are of urban origin. Hitherto, instead of 
refuting these archaic assumptions researchers, have been repeating 
exactly the same ungrounded assumptions, with the consequent result 
of inadvertently justifying the OECD countries’ discriminatory acts 
against African refugees.” 

The decade of the 1990s is also going to be interesting from the point 
of view of the radical changes that are occurring in the Eastern bloc 
countries. These changes are no doubt going to have both positive 
(long-term) and negative (short-term) effects on the refugee situation 
in Africa. The rapprochement of the two super powers will reduce 
international tension and, as a result, super power rivalry may cease to 
be a cause of, or a contributory factor to, the refugee problem. Future 
conflicts that force people to flee may, therefore, be reduced and with 
that the number of people who flee to seek international protection. 
Other implications of the changes in Eastern Europe may also have the 
following consequences. First, Eastern Europe will cease to be the 
source of refugee problems and this may make additional resources 
available for refugees in the rest of the world, including Africa. This 
presupposes however that the emerging states are able to find demo- 
cratic solutions to the problems of oppressed nationalities both in the 
Soviet Union and in the East European countries. A failure to do so 
may lead to new influxes of refugees into Western Europe on an 
unprecedented scale. Secondly, the short-term financial consequence is, 
however, most likely to be negative because the need to consolidate the 
new governments and the need to protect the mismanaged environment 
(in the East) will definitely divert resources from African refugees. This 
_ has already begun to happen. Sweden has, for example, re-allocated 
about one billion Swedish Kronor of its development aid (which was 
ear-marked for the Third World countries) to Eastern Europe. To the 


*87 For more detailed analysis and statistical evidence see G. Kibreab, " Why do the 
OECD Countries Discriminate Against African Refugees in their Resettlement Policies"? 
in En framtida flykting- och immigrationspolitik: Slutrapport fran ett seminarium i Lund, arr. 
av Forum f6r Etnisitet- och kulturmotesstudier vid Lunds universitet, Svenska flyktningradets 
Rapportserie, Nr. 1, 1991- 
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OECD countries, Eastern Europe matters more than Africa because of 
geographical proximity, economic interest, race, ideology (the dis- 
mantling of communism) etc. On the other hand, a positive long-term 
effect of the democratic changes that have taken place in the Eastern 
bloc countries concerns the future of the one-party states in the 
continent. The foundation of the one-party political systems is seriously 
shaken in the rest of the world and it would be unnatural if the African 
one-party state leaders fail to emulate their mentors. If that happens 
tolerance would prevail over intolerance, democracy over dictatorship 
and pluralism over false monolithism, and with that the need for flight 
from persecution, in search of international protection, may become less 
necessary. 

One of the major reasons for the provision of assistance to refugees ~ 
in the past was inter alia to maintain regional stability which was 
considered crucial for world peace in the light of the cold war and 
super power struggle for hegemony. With the dismantling of the 
autocratic governments in the East, the fight for hegemony has served 
its purpose and the maintenance of regional stability may not be as 
important as in the past. The reason for the OECD countries to provide 
assistance to refugees in the future will be based solely on humanitarian 
grounds which under the existing international climate does not seem 
to constitute a priority. All this may mean reduced development aid to 
refugee hosting countries which may in the long-run have dire conse- 
quences on the system of asylum in Africa. This has to be looked at 
partly in the context of the restrictive refugee policies pursued by the 
OECD countries, as well as in the light of the economic and environ- 
mental crisis which many of the most affected countries are confronted 
with. 

The consequence of the restrictive policies pursued by the OECD 
countries would mean African asylum seekers will not be able to come © 
to these countries. Even though African refugees have never been 
admitted to the OECD countries as quota refugees, (except a few to the 
US and Canada after 1981), some have been spontaneously coming to 
Europe to seek protection. At present European countries are 
effectively coordinating their efforts to make their territories inaccessible 
to refugees from the Third World countries. In view of the serious 
problem of rural-urban migration facing many of the stagnant national 
economies in Africa and the restrictive refugee policies pursued by the 
OECD countries, the increasing number of African urban refugees will 
constitute one of the major concerns of the African refugee problem in 
the future. 

Unless the amount of international assistance to African refugees in- 
creases substantially, the host governments will not be able to cope with 
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their problems. One of the major problems facing the continent since 
the 1970s has been environmental degradation leading to famine 
situations. Among the 9 countries in Sub-Saharan Africa, each hosting 
over 90,000 refugees in 1985, six had together c. 15.1 million of their 
citizens dependent on emergency relief. In 1988, among the 20 countries 
classified by the UN as critically affected by famine, 13 were hosting a 
substantial number of refugees. Africa is in the total grip of a structural 
economic crisis, manifested in a drastic decline of per capita income, low 
or negative rates of economic growth, high rates of population increase, 
declining terms of trade of primary commodities and problems of 
indebtedness. In December 1987, the level of indebtedness of the OAU 
member states was 218 billion dollars. The debt service has also 
increased from 7 billion dollars in 1977 to 34 billion in 1987. In 1980, 
total export earnings in the countries South of the Sahara (excluding 
South Africa) was 57.5 billion dollars while in 1987 their total export 
earnings had fallen to 35 billion dollars and their debt obligations had 
risen to 138 billion dollars. | 

Given the severity of the economic crisis and the environmental ~ 
degradation facing many of the African refugee hosting countries, the 
central issue that emerges is, would these countries be able or willing to 

‘continue allowing refugees to stay within their territories and to admit 
new arrivals? Unless political changes occur that would, on the one 
hand, eliminate the factors that prompt people to leave their countries 
in search of international protection and, on the other, allow those in 
refuge to repatriate voluntarily, economic hardship as exacerbated by 
reduced international assistance may force some of the most affected 
countries to pursue restrictive refugee policies. As a result the generous 
and open-door policies hitherto pursued by the African governments 
may be brought to an end. 

All this may sound pessimistic, but unfortunately, at least in the short- 
term, there is little reason for optimism. Not only do flagrant violations 
of fundamental human rights continue unabated, but there are signs 
which suggest that the principle of burden-sharing, on which the system 
of international solidarity and refugee assistance rest, is weakened. 


However, between optimism and pessimism there is always room for ~ 


realism, and a realistic assessment of the political situation in the major 
refugee producing countries especially in the two regions, namely 
Southern and Northeastern Africa, shows that changes are under way 
that may allow the gradual return of a considerable proportion of the 
refugees in the continent. According to UNHCR sources for 1989, out 
of the 4,585,800 refugees in the continent 81% were from the said 
regions. 50% were from Northeastern Africa, mainly from Ethiopia but 
also from Sudan and Somalia and 31% were from Southern Africa. 
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Winds of change are blowing in Southern Africa. Things that were 
inconceivable a year ago are happening. The time when we will have a 
democratic majority rule where people of all races shall live in peace 
and harmony may not be far away. With that not only may South 
Africans return, but also Mozambicans and Angolans. Namibians have 
already returned. The balance of power in the countries of Northeast 
Africa (Eritrea, Ethiopia and Somalia) are also tipping in favour of the 
forces of change and it may not be long before we see democratic 
dialogue and negotiations prevail over hostilities and armed confron- 
tations as a means of restoring peace, freedom and tranquillity in the 
region, allowing millions to return in pride, peace and dignity. 

All these possible developments constitute considerable challenges to 
researchers to document, analyze and disseminate data which could 
enable policy makers to formulate sound policies commensurate with 
the continents’ development needs. 
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